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In every age and country demagogues have aimed at power 
by endeavoring to convince the people that their individual 
purposes were identified with the publie good. The tyrant of 
the Chersonese may have been freedom’s best and _ bravest 
friend; but whilst all the petty tyrants before whom the liber- 
ties of Greece fell, at different epochs, aped in the beginning 
of their career the words of truth and wisdom with which he 
animated the hopes and nerved the arms of his people, none 
aspired to copy the life and principles of Miltiades. So, 
through all suéceeding time the rising despot has kept the 
word of promise to the people’s ear, until, the firm tenure of 
his power established, he was free to act a part more agreeable 
to his nature, and break it to their hope. Policy teaches 
him to talk smoothly and wilily of the will of the people and 
the good of the people, until both are within his grasp, and 
made subservient to his own personal aggrandisement. ‘T'hus 
the ear of a whole nation is constantly and rankly abused by 
the forgeries of unprincipled adventurers, whose success strikes 
a death-blow to its true interests. Sometimes the voices of a 
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few interested men, or the sophisms of a venal press are 
claimed as the utterance of the people’s will. Sometimes even 
the despairing silence of a ead wh and disheartened nation is 
interpreted as a tacit assent to the despotism which erects its 
usurpations on the ruins of every natural right. 

At the commencement of our own government the attempt, 
which had succeeded everywhere else, was again made, and an 
aristocratic and oligarchical party, arrogating superiority of 
wisdom and right to rule, endeavored, in the name of the peo- 
ple, to destroy ‘popular ower. Their success was brief; their 
defeat ignominious. ‘The sentiment which animated them is, 
however, as imperishable as human pride and human wrong, 
and constantly reiisserts its existence in new combinations 
against the idea of popular sovereignty. Compelled to take a 
more devious course, and approach its purposes by more insi- 
dious ways than in other countries, it here assumes the mask 
of virtue or the robe of piety as its safest disguises. It not 
unfrequently adds to these the cap and plume of national 
honor, and loudly professes itself the champion of the people. 
U nfortunately it seldom seeks to prove its prowess ona foreign 
foe, or use its valor in the tented field. After every new flour- 
ish of its trumpet, and call to arms, it lays lance in rest and 
runs a franticcourse against those for whose benefit it professed 
to don armor and draw sword. Its turns out invariably to be 
the people's champion against the people's self. Thus we had the 
old Federal party. It was full of brave words. It was pa- 
triotic to a marvel. There was nothing it would not do or 
sacrifice for the good of the country. The time of trial came. 
Its principles were tested and its words melted into thin air. 
The first blast of war sent it shivering to the Hartford Con- 
vention; and the loving boom of English cannon along our 
coasts, was answered with fraternal blue lights. Its philan- 
thropy was too expansive for a single continent, and the smell 
of villainous saltpetre dissipated its patriotism. James Madi- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Perry, MacDonough—all the deluded 
people who were exposing their lives in camps and ships, and 
desperate battles by land and sea on the American side, were 
promptly stigmatized as fools and rascals. The assertion does 
not want proof. With an excess of folly incident to gentle- 
men who profess too much love for the dear people, and, like 
Bob Acres, feel their courage oozing out at the palms of their 
hands when the time comes to put them to the test of action, 
they consoled themselves for their own treachery by wholesale 

vituperation of their opponents. Thus we find the following 
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choice specimen of Federal patriotism in the Boston Gazette 
of April 14th, 1814: 


“ oy" Any Federalist who lends money to government, must go and 
shake hands with James Madison and claim fellowship with Felix Grundy. 
Let him no more call himself a Federalist and friend to his country ! 

HE WILL BE CALLED BY OTHERS INFAMOUS! 

“Tt is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, that 9" ANY 
MAN WHO LENDS HIS MONEY TO THE GOVERNMENT, AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, WILL FORFEIT ALL CLAIM TO COMMON HON- 
ESTY AND COMMON COURTESY AMONG ALL TRUE FRIENDS TO 
THE COUNTRY! God forbid that any Federalist should ever hold up his 
hand to pay Federalists for money lent to the present rulers! and Federal- 
ists can judge whether Democrats will tax their constituents to pay interest 
to Federalists.” 


And the “ Federal” legislature of Massachusetts solemnly 
and prayerfully, Beecher-Parkerwise resolved: that 


“‘ The real cause of the war must be traced to the first systematic aban- 
donment of the policy of Washington and the friends and framers of the 
Constitution ; to implacable animosity against those men, and their univer- 
sal exclusion from all concern in the government of the country; to the 
influence of worthless foreigners over the press and the deliberations of the 
government in all its branches ; to a jealousy of the commercial States, fear 
of their power, contempt of their pursuits, and ignorance of their true 
character and importance; to the cupidity of certain States for the wilder- 
ness reserved for the miserable aborigines; to a violent passion for con- 
quest,” ete. 


And the Senate of the same State echoed the patriotic Lower 
House thus: 


“ Fy" The war was founded in falsehood, —@¥~ declared without neces- 
sity, and [¥” its real object was extent of territory by unjust conquests, 
and §9™ to aid the late tyrant of Europe in his view of aggrandizement.” 


Let us not be misunderstood. We are tracing the history of 
parties. We are showing from the record that every party has 
professed to be “the party of the people” of the United 
States ; and we intend to show that the profession has been no 
more than lip-deep with every party except the DrEmMocratic 
Party. We intend to show that the professions of all other 
parties have been belied by their acts. We intend to show 
that the Democratic PARTY on the contrary has never done 
an act inconsistent with its principles or its professions; that 
its record is without stain of fraud, falsehood, or treachery to 
the people of the United States, or to the glorious Union 
which gives peace and prosperity through all our borders; 
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and that it stands forward now to oppose the same dangerous 
elements which it opposed in 1814 with so much success and 
glory to itself, and such lasting benefit and honor to the coun- 
try. In doing this we are compelled by the truth of history 
to draw from the dust of Massachusetts records facts we 
would to Heaven had never been written there. They bring a 
blush to every American cheek, and pain our hearts. But let 
the staunch old Democracy of Massachusetts remember that 
they need blush for them no more deeply than we do. 
They touch them not. It is not the record of the shame of 
Massachusetts, but the shame of the Federal party, which had 
attained power by false professions of patriotism, and in the 
hour of trial degraded themselves in the dust at the feet of 
English power and insolence. Even against such odds as the 
exertion of the whole repressive power of their State govern- 
ment, the Democrats of Massachusetts found means to launch 
many a sharp little privateer upon the ocean ; or to pass their 
State line and shoulder their muskets against the enemy in the 
ranks of other States. Let no man make the mistake of un 
dervaluing the Democracy of Massachusetts, or doubting the 
recuperative good sense of her people. Faction and fanaticism 
may have a temporary ascendency there, but the leaven of 
good is hid in the meal—it will ultimately leaven the whole 
lump. The majority of Massachusetts men are noble and dar- 
ing, and mean to do right, and her Democracy is among the 
staunchest in the Union. 

When the late war with Mexico broke out, the same Federa! 
party, under a new name, possessed a majority of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. The general government called for vol- 
unteers. The Democracy, the bone and sinew of Massachu- 
setts, responded instantly to thecall, and the required regiment 
was raised. What did the Legislature do? It refused an 
appropriation for the equipment of the troops. It threw every 
obstacle in the way. What did the patriotic Whigs of Boston 
do? They branded every man who enlisted or took a com- 
mission in the regiment as a disgrace to the city, and refused 
to hold intercourse with him. Nor, indeed, is it probable that 
the regiment could have been equipped, or en route in time to 
meet the call of the general government, if Caleb Cushing had 
not advanced $20,000 to complete its outfit. The act was one 
which must always redound greatly to his eredit. We have 
heard it stated upon pretty good authority, however, that he 
held Mr. Marcy’s notes as collateral for the amount, and the 
promise of the same gentleman that the general government 
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would reimburse him at the earliest practicable moment, before 
he advanced the money. 

It is true that the action of the authorities of Massachusetts 
did not find, in either case, universal favor with the old Fede- 
ral party, or with its offspring, the “Whig.” But the chief 
men in each, with some notable and honorable exceptions, 
stood forward boldly in the anti-American system avowed by 
the Hartford Conventionists, and identified themselves and fol- 
lowers with it; and the acts of the leaders of both stamped the 
character of the party they represented. For the peculiarity 
of parties in the United States has always been and always 
must be this, that whilst leaders create all other parties to serve 
their own ambitious designs, the Democratic party makes lead- 
ers but is made by none. All other parties, therefore, are tem- 
porary aggregations of men, without any complete system of 
principles, without any eternal fact to rest upon, without any 
general and far-reaching design, common to all ages of the 
republic, and necessarily developed and perfected by the natu- 
ral progress and expansion of our institutions. They are 
bands, more or less numerous, drawn together and consolidated 
for a brief time by the skill and genius of particular men. 
Their aims are always either personal, local, or in the worst 
event, as we see at the present time, sectional and aggressive 
against the rights of other component parts of the political 
system under which we live. The people never make them, 
they are never the party of the people—they are simply a kind 
of bastard hero-worshippers and followers of some daring and 
uncrupulous maneuverer, or some brilliant maker of paradoxes, 
whose eloquence, but half-understood, leads them captive with 
sound and fury. All these parties of necessity oppose the 
Democratic party. Based upon intrigue, and animated by 
disappointed ambition, they feel naturally the same hatred for 
the fixed and equal system upon which the latter rests, that 
Milton’s Satan did for the sun. They hate its beams; their 
steady and unvarying light contrasts painfully with the fitful 
brilliance, and fast-sueceeding gloom of their own meteoric 
course. Looking perpetually to consequences and results, 
rather than to principles, they are never distinguished by that 
nobility of character, that generosity of passion, and that 
depth and genuineness of conviction which give tone and 
force to the Democratic party at all times. Thus resting 
mainly upon private interests, and filled with petty passions, a 
single defeat disperses them to the winds. The point, the 
man, the pretended principle upon which they rallied, have no 
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longer charm or attraction. A new point, a new man, a new 
pretense are necessary to recombine their scattered and merce- 
nary legions. A new pretext of the public good is to be 
hunted up, and its fallacy veiled under the deceitful drapery 
of sentiment and sophistry before the leader who aspires to 
make a new party from the disjecta membra of the old dares 
to recommence his work. In magnificent contrast to all these 
parties, no matter how fine their names or specious their pre- 
texts, the Democratic party stands out perpetually the same. 
Founded upon general and not special causes; imbued with 
great and living principles; secure of the righteousness of its 
cause, and therefore full of faith in the future, and willing to 
leave it, with cheerful confidence in the hands of an all-wise 
Providence ; founded upon great ideas, and depending very 
little upon great men, its conduct is always bold and open. 
From this it results that when victory perches upon its stand- 
ard it is excited by no undue feeling of exultation: and when 
defeated it is neither extravagantly depressed at the moment, 
nor disheartened abcut the future. If the field be won, it feels 
that it has but achieved a deserved success; if lost, it retreats 
quietly and sternly, with unbroken ranks, and throws itself 
into its old citadel—the Constitution. The social system may 
be agitated by the strife of such a party, but it is always more 
or less purified and ennobled. By the contests of such parties 
as now and always have been found opposing it, society is dis- 
turbed to no salutary end, and is, indeed, ultimately enfeebled 
and degraded. 

We assert then the position, that whilst every party, oppos- 
ing the Democracy, assumes to be the “ poy. of the people,” 
their history proves the entire falsehood of the assumption. 
Whilst, on the contrary, the history of the Democratic party, 
and the history of the progress of the people of the United 
States in knowledge, power, and freedom being identical, that 
party must logically be admitted as the party of the people. It 
is of peculiar importance that this fact should be kept in view 
at the present time, since a mightier effort to lead the people 
astray from the old Democratic path, and to blind them to the 
real purposes of their would-be leaders, is now making than 
ever before. 

We have not space to trace the history of all the parties 
which have opposed us. To relate the mere facts connected 
with their rise and fall would require a volume. The prin- 
ciple and nature common to them all we have already shown. 
The history of the Federal party is familiar to every one. It 
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was purely an aristocratic party, and its main effort was to in- 
crease the power of the Federal government at the expense of 
the several States. Yet what party ever made louder profes- 
sions of attachment to the people? It loved them, indeed, so 
tenderly, that it was anxious to to save them even from them- 
selves. It had so holy a horror of popular madnesses, and so 
great a fear that its darling people might injure enone 
during one of those fits which are inevitable in popular gov- 
ernments, that it desired to clap them into the straight-jacket 
of a consolidated government, supported by a standing army, 
representing property not men, and protected from v ile foreign- 
ers and uneasy Democrats, by ‘the mild and beneficent enact- 
ment of the Alien and Sedition laws. Of course it fell. But 
did the sentiment, the doubt of the people’s capacity for self- 
government, expire with it? It was dispersed as a party ; but 
did its parts change their nature? Not awhit. We see to- 
day the same spirit of repression, of making men what other 
men think they ought to be, exhibited in the Maine Liquor 
Law and the ravings of its frantic votaries. We see the same 
Opposition to popular sovereignty and the reserved rights of 
the States, in the ferocious onslaught upon the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill and its supporters. We see the same distrust oi 
humanity, and arrogation of a peculiar and aristocratic inherit- 
ance of the right to rule, in the new Alien and Sedition party 
called Know-Nothings. We see the same reckless determina 
tion of particular men to acquire power, and rule or ruin, in 
the sectional and treasonous principles and attitude of Black 

Republicanism. Men, men—always men, and eueens but 
men. Men, ambitious, daring, disappointed, reckless, and de- 
termined to clutch power and distribute patronage to their 
crowd of needy followers, make up the whole sum and sub- 
stance of every party which arrays itself against the Demo- 
cratic—the “party of the people.” 

Shall we follow history another step, and examine the rise 
of the Whig party? We must do so to show the fact we al- 
lege, namely, that all parties in opposition to the Democratic 
have been made by a particular man, and crumbled away with 
the death or defeat of their constructor. And who 7 ill deny 
that Henry Clay was the artificer of the Whig party? It can 
not be denied. " It stands out so broadly written upon the his- 
tory of that party, that the very children of the republic can 
prove it to you. Disappointed at a temporary check given to 
his ambition in the Democratic party, he threw himself into 
opposition, and drawing around him the scattered remains of 
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Federalism, to which were added a numerous retinue of dissa- 
tisfied office-seekers in every State, he constructed a party on 
what was falsely called the American system. Of course he 
‘and his followers caught at once at the old pretense, and arro- 
gated for the new coalition the title of the People’s party. 
And this People’s party, by way of proving its claim to that 
title, rallied around the United States Bank against the admi- 
nistration of Andrew Jackson, or, in other words, allied them- 
selves with money and monopoly against the people. They 
next identified themselves with class and sectional interests, 
and, regardless of the wrong and injury inflicted upon the 
Southern States of the Confederacy, concentrated all their 
strength, and based their claim to popular favor and their hope 
of perpetuity upon “the protection of American industry’— 
that is, upon a system of high tariffs, and the establishment of 
a government hot-bed for New-England manufacturers. By 
this system the six Hastern States were made the direct reci- 
pients of every Federal favor, and the whole South, South- 
West and West turned into a kind of human chattels, allowed 
to exist solely for the benefit of the millionaire spinners and 
weavers of Boston and Lowell. We have no desire to under- 
value Henry Clay. He was much misguided; but he was a 
bold, honest, great-hearted, noble American man for all. He 
loved his country with an unaffected patriotism. He was a 
man, even in his errors, more sinned against than sinning; and 
his memory must ever be cherished with respect and admira- 
tion. But because he had a thousand qualities of greatness, 
and many also of goodness, it is not a bit the less true that he 
built up the Whig party to serve a private end; that his ma- 
jestic genius sustained it during a stormy life, and that finally 
it turned its back upon the man who made it, and was properly 
punished for its ingratitude by the rapidity with which its own 
dissolution followed his death. If its life depended upon the 
life of one man, it is clear the Whig party was not a party of 
the people. And now, with the death of the great Whig lead- 
ers, and the dissolution of the party, we have two other parties 
placing themselves before the country, and each claiming to 
be a party of the people. Over the Know-Nothing party we 
need waste little time. (It has already so completely disproved 
its Own assumptions by its eager graspings after sectional al- 
liances, and the complete disruption of its different parts in 
the North and South, that it is sufficient to point to it and ask 
to what new thing willit pretend? Its nationality gone, and 
nothing left indeed of it but its private fooleries and public 
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odium, what new claim will it have the audacity to assert to 
the title of a party of the people? 

But perhaps the most complete refutation of the claims set up 
by any and all parties on that score, except the Democratic, is 
fcund in the history of the latter; and there are scme salient 
points in that history which should never for a moment be lost 
sight of. Passing over its rise and formal organization under 
Jefferson and Madison, and the defeat of Federalism, as a kind 
of political A, B, C, familiar to all, we come to the great Jackson 
struggle. We see the fiercest passions aroused; the moneyed 
interest, the class prejudices—every thing, in suort, arrayed 
against the Democratic party. But we see Jackson, than 
whom none ever understood Democracy more perfectly, pass- 
ing safely through the whirlwind of povular fury excited 
against him by an unscrupulous and unstinied use of money 
and vituperation. We see the United States Bank put down, 
and a hard-money system introduced. We see a better tariff 
system put into successful operation, and the different interests 
of the country harmonized. We see the principle of Federal 
non-interference with internal improvements vindicated. We 
see peace and prosperity established everywhere at home, and 
the national character exalted in the eyes of foreign nations. 
This is the work of the Democratic party from 1824 to 1840. 
From 1840 to 1852 the opposition to the Democratic principle, 
no matter for their name—that is simply a convenient alias for 
the old aristocratic element which is always in antagonism to 
us, and always the same—from 1840 to 1852 we say this oppo- 
sition twice holds the reigns of power, and what is the result? 
Universal disarray; all things fallen at odds, and the whole 
machinery of the government so clogged and furred up with 
the filth of peculation and incompetency, that the wheels of 
government will scarcely move at all. 1852 reinaugurates a 
Democratic administration, By that administration reform is 
everywhere insisted upon, and economy and honesty resume 
the sway they invariably exercise under Democratic rule. 


Naturally there is a violent croaking, cawing, and flapping of 


wings amongst all the unclean birds of darkness, whose com- 
fortable nests in odd corners are brushed down to make way 
for the washing, scrubbing, whitewashing, and general cleans- 
ing of all parts of the political building. Galphinism howls 
frightfully, and widowed peculation goes abroad, like Niobe, 
all tears. The administration at once asserts the funda- 
mental principle of popular sovereignty. Prescription and 
aristocracy leap to the editor’s stool, and rush into the pulpit 
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and invoke Heaven’s curses and the volleyed thunder of eter- 
nal wrath upon the head of Democracy ; for by this principle 
they rightly recognize a weapon forged for their destruction. 
Before it money-craft, priest-craft, and aristo-craft go down; 
and with it the people rises erect and all-powerful. 

Hence all this terrible tantamarara of abolition press-ditti 
and political parsons. The craft by which they get great gain 
isin danger. The copper images of Greeley, Seward, Beecher, 
Parker, and the rest, will have no market if the true faith of 
freedom prevail, and the People’s party govern. Hence, also, 
the continuance and increased violence of their opposition to 
the nominee of that party, JAMES BucHANAN. His record 
shows him to have been always of the people’s party, and 
connects him indissolubly with the long series of Democratic 
triumphs won from 1824 to 1840. He stands before them as 
the trusted friend of Andrew Jackson, and the able and un- 
compromising advocate and defender of the great national 
principles and measures of his administration. His election 
would be death to all their treasonous schemes and ambitious 
hopes. Driven to desperation, therefore, the leaders of the 
Republican party openly urge the deluded men who follow 
them into a position hostile to the Union and the Constitution. 
By so doing, they tacitly admit what we claim, namely, that the 
Democratic party is the party of the people—not the people 
of one State, or several States, but the people of all the 
States—the American people. Their only hope is, therefore, 
to array a section of the Union against it; and this is endea- 
vored to be accomplished by wholesale mendacity. Aware 
that the Northern States are not pro-slavery States, from the 
fact that they have abolished slavery within their limits, they 
bring all their ingenuity of falsehood to bear upon that single 
point, and endeavor to prove the Democratic party a pro- 
slavery party. The absurdity of the charge would almost 
seem sufficient to refute it. It is, however, the last plank they 
have to cling to, and they do so with the tenacity of despair. 
Again and again we make this plain answer to their allega- 
tions—that the Democratic party is a national party, not a 
State or sectional party; that its organization extends now, as 
it has always extended, throughout every State in the Union ; 
that its members residing in slave States believe in the pro- 
priety and expediency of slavery as a domestic institution ; 
that slavery having been abolished in the Free States chiefly 
because white labor was more profitable, its members in the 
Free States believe slavery unsuited to their soil or climate, 
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and therefore unwise and inexpedient; that the Democracy 
both South and North are States’ Rights men, and cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly admit the right of each to judge for them- 
selves what is most suitable and proper, and most for their 
own State interests; that the Democracy of the North, by 
abolishing slavery in the Northern States have proved that 
they have no interest in nor affection for slavery; that the 
condition of society in the Southern States is such that the 
Democracy of those States have an interest in and affection for 
slavery as a domestic institution, and that they have a right 
to like it and keep it as long as they shall see fit, without hos- 
tile molestation or impertinent interference from other States 
or sections, or from any party or combination of individuals 
in them; that the Democracy both South and North have act- 
ed, are now acting, and propose always to act upon the prin- 
ciple, with regard to the affairs of sister States, of minding their 
own business, and letting other people do the same; that slavery 
existed at the time of the adoption of the Constitution; that the 
Southern States came into the Confederacy on the condition 
that it should not be interfered with, and that this concession 
by the North, made at the time of the original compact, and paid 
as the necessary price of Southern acquiescence in it, estops the 
North from ever inquiring any thing further about Southern 
slavery ; that negro slavery being thus recognized, wherever 
the people choose to establish it as a local and domestic insti- 
tution, the Constitution gives them undoubted right and power 
to do so; that it is, therefore, ungenerous, impolitic, and un- 
just for that section of the Union which has voluntarily parted 
with its original right to hold slaves, and with the exercise of 
whose free will in that respect no Southern State or Southern 
man ever attempted or dreamed of interfering, directly or in- 
directly, to endeavor, by open or secret means, to prevent a 
similar freedom of choice by those States which do elect and 
choose to establish or retain negro slavery as a domestic and 
local institution ; that, in short, no State has any power or 
privilege to interfere with a sister sovereign and independent 
State; that the general government has no constitutional 
power to interfere in the matter one way or the other; that 
the whole power and capacity to decide is vested, as a reserved 
right, in the several States; and that since this is so, since 
agitation can come to no good end—since there is no super- 
visory or coércive power lodged anywhere outside the several 
States themselves, it is idle and wicked to turn the subject of 
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slavery into the principle of a party, or the staple commodity 
of political agitation. 

Such is the whole system of the Democratic party both 
North and South, on the subject of slavery ; and such is the 
whole effect, scope, and meaning of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
That bill establishes but a single principle—the principle of 
popular sovereignty—the right of every distinct political entity 
or State to decide under what local and municipal laws it will 
exist. 

And upon these time-honored principles; with an unblem- 
ished record; with the history of the country from the year 
1801 to the present day showing the Democratic party to have 
always been the PARTY OF THE PEOPLE, and all opposition 
parties the ephemeral creations of the hour, without vitality or 
abiding principles ; and with the greatest living statesman of 
America, JAMES BUCHANAN, as our standard-bearer—we put 
ourselves upon the country, and claim a verdict in favor of 
the Union, the Constitution, an economical administration of 
the government, and the termination of factious agitation. In 
short, in the name of the people we claim a verdict for THE 
PEOPLE'S PaRTY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


TRUTH. 
(SWORD AND MAIL.) 
No. 14. 


Keen to cut is wanton word, 
Truth is mail as well as sword. 


Blindness twins with anger stil! 
Truth is one of eye and will. 


Slip will follow hard on wrong, . 
Truth is sure of foot and strong. 


Meek of heart may go astray, 
Truth treads straight upon its way. 


Fear hath ever restless sicht, 
Truth looks neither left nor right. 


Shield of love is never frail, 
Truth is sword as well as mail. 


LOVE. 
(THE SEED.) 
No. 15. 


Hand that ploughs has earlier need, 
Toil may chance to reap the weed, 
Harvest only comes from seed. 


Stint thee not the seed to try, 
Hard the soil may be and dry, 
Sow it—not one grain will die. 


Fattest soil is rock and stone, 
Where that seed is never sown, 
Full of hand finds crop alone. 
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Who would reap, to sow has need, 
Love will never grow to weed, 
Wealth of heart is fruit and seed. 


Fade we, 
(THE ALL IN ALL.) 
No. 16. 


Broader than the ocean’s girth, 
Firmer than the rooted earth, 
Deeper than the plumbless sea, 
Taller than the hill-top’s height, 
Stronger than the tempest’s might— 
Let thy Faith thine helper be. 


Gentler than hope’s blue-eyed smile, 

Wiser than craft’s serpent wile, 
Wider than the gripe of death, 

Full as love, and great as truth, 

Help in age, and strength in youth, 
Only All in All is Faith. 


CHARITY. 
(THE OASIS.) 
No 17. 


Dry and bare is miserly, 
Waste alike of heart and hand— 
Fruitful never; 
Green and fresh is Charity, 
An oasis in the sand— 
Fruitful ever. 


Lone of soul is miserly, 
Sowing wrath to gather pain— 
Friendless ever ; 
Love to all is Charity, 
Reaping love for love again— 
Friendless never. 
ROSENBERG. 
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LE CHEVAL NOIR. 





BY MR. QUIGG. 





{ Am neither going to mount a high horse nor a black horse, 
nor talk learnedly in a foreign lingo, because I have put three 
words of French at the head of this sketch, fora title. Any 
one who reads it will see, however, that the title is appropriate, 
and that I should have been in a much better place astride of 
my “sorrel pony,” in the lovely village of Persepolis, than in 
the neighborhood of ‘ Le Cheval Noir.” 

Whilst I was in Paris, Mr. Bonaparte, No. 8, got up that 
most bloody piece of work, the “Second of December.” Vie- 
tor Hugo, and several other gentlemen of great ‘ vim,” have 
given him “Jesse” for it, as far as language can do it, and per- 
haps the “ whirligig of time” may yet bring about its revenges 
on his head. I shall not, therefore, indulge in a philippic 
against the “ nephew of his uncle,” much good as it would do 
me. I must, however, briefly recall the period as a necessary 
introduction to the story. 

It was in the month of December, 1851. The streets were 
barricadoed ; the people in insurrection; the soldiery of the 
line drunk—truculently drunk—mad drunk—fiendishly drunk. 
If brevity also be the soul of wit, their master was the wittiest 
as well as wiliest scoundrel of the day ; for his communications 
with the “ dear people” restricted themselves to such brief and 
amiable sentences as these : 

‘‘ People must stay at home or they will be shot.” 

‘‘ Any body who is seen throwing up a barricade, will be 
shot.” 

‘‘ Whoever is taken with arms in his hands will be shot.” 

‘Whoever does not approve of the ‘Coup d’ Etat’ is a 
friend to pillage and massacre, and will be shot.” 

‘Soldiers, if any miscreant dares to oppose you, shoot him 
as you would shoot a wild beast.” 

That was the pleasing style of the Napoleonic communica- 
tions with all and singular us the canaille within the walls of 
his good and loyal city of Paris. Go out fora walk on the 

soulevards, and instead of the ‘“ time of day,” a gentleman passed 
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you a bayonet. Stay at home, and ten to one, a bullet left 
the end of your nose between your finger and thumb as you 
were shaving. 


“ Mourir pour la patrie ; 
C’est le sort, le plus beau.” 


But to die for the amusement of Mr. Nap, the sorriest of 
old beaus, had nothing “ beau” in it, to my notion, and I am 
free to confess that the last of the Quiggs passed his time in un- 
comfortable alternations between a yawn and ashiver. I was 
actually so tired of being scared to death that it kept me sleepy 
all day long, and if they would only have let me go away, I 
would have agreed even to pass the remainder of my days i in 
the Kingdom of New-Jersey. However, that was impos- 
sible. 

But what a spectacle it was! Books, theatres, balls, all de- 
serted. Every body engrossed in the sublime horror of the 
cannonade. A drama of unutterable wretchedness and splendor 
at once. It matters nothing whether you know why the fight 
goes on in a particular spot. It has all the glittering excite- 
ment of a play, and the added horror of reality only increases 
the wild fascination of the scene. Love, rage, hate, hope, fear 
surge around you, and within you. The brave fellow with 
whom you have the minute before been talking is struck, his 
blood spurts into your eyes, his brains are spattered over you. 
“You see red,” like the Chourineur in “ Les Mystdres,” clutch 
madly for a weapon, and think of nothing but uttering a howl 
like a wild beast, and leaping over the barricade upon the 
drunken minion of despotism, whom you see quietly loading 
his piece, and grinning over his work. Bonté divine! it isa 
horrid state of mind to be in. Lobster salad, fried oysters, and 
Scotch-ale nightmare is nothing to it. 

Look down that street. See the masses of infantry coming 
up it at ‘double a ” Their faces are red w ith the glorious 
excitement of Louis Napoleon’s “champagne a discretion. 
They are ready to spit their own mothers on the points of those 
glittering bayonets which you see bristling above their heads. 
They are drunken madmen—beuasts and animals, rabid for 
slaughter. 

Look over in the square there—a regiment of cavalry is in 
position—their bright helmets glittering in the sun, and flash- 
ing with a sinister ‘light. 

Suddenly t the officer incommand screams out an order, You 
can not hear it perhaps where you are, but a minute more tells 
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you too well what itis. It is anorder to charge. What? a 
barricade—an armed mob of insurgents? Nota bit of it. A 
street full of peaceful people ; of old men and women, of nurses 
and children. Down thunders the gallant cavalry regiment 
through the street, the terrified crowd flying like frightened 
sheep before them; and women and children mashed and 
mangled by hundreds beneath the horses’ hoofs ; 


** And the mighty troop around, 
With their trampling shook the ground, 
Waving each a bloody sword 
For the service of their lord. 


“ And with glorious triumph, they 
Rode through Paris on that day, 
Drunk as with intoxication 
Of the wine of desolation.” 


Now some poor father would crawl a little ways, and make 
a feeble expiring effort to find the child from whom he had 
been separated by the charge of the “heroes” of the French 
army. Now, across the street, from which the butchers had 
scarcely yet disappeared, a litter would be borne upon the 
shoulders of a dozen men, a bloody corpse upon it, and the 
bearers hoarse with rage, shouting: “To arms! to arms!—un- 
cover—he is dead.” Thestreets slippery with blood ; the shops 
closed ; everywhere the walls chipped with musketry, or per- 
forated with great round holes by the balls of the cannon, 
whose heavy boom rises above all the roar of the hand-to-hand 
conflict in the streets. 

Such was the 2d of December, 1851, in Paris, faintly 
sketched. Ican not pretend to describe it. I had no intention 
when I commenced this reminiscence of doing so. It wasa 
horror so stupendous that language pants upwards after it in 
vain. 

I thank Heaven that as far as I have learned, there was not a 
young American in Paris that day whose rifle did not send 
more than one messenger of death among the ranks of 
tyranny. 

One little scene in which I was an humble, and alas! a use- 
less actor, is all I meant to talk about at this time. It left a 
very strong impression on me—stronger, indeed, than many 
grander and more important ones, of which I was an eye-wit- 
ness. 

I wrote an account of it home, soon after, and in looking 
lately over the papers of the friend to whom I wrote, and who 
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is now, I trust, ‘‘ beyond the stars,” I came across the letter. 
If you will read it, you will see why I put the words “ Le 
Cheval Noir” at the head of this rambling talk. 


You may readily imagine that I was not a little startled on 
the morning of the celebrated coup d’ état. M and myself, 
you know, occupy the same suite of apartments. We had 
been talking only the evening before of the singular quiet, 
almost gloom, which pervaded the city. Whether fanciful or 
real, it struck us both, and we talked and smoked over the 
affairs of Europe until late at night. M was the first to 
grow sleepy, and with one of those extraordinary yawns for 
which he used to be famous at college, a yawn which, indeed, 
is so contagious that professors and all dreaded its influence, 
he took up his candle, and, devoting European politics, of all 
colors, to the blackness of the nether gloom, he went away to 
bed. I had a letter to write, and, with that frightful yawn 
hanging over me like a presentiment of misfortune, only 
heavier, I sat down to my desk. I had achieved a sleepy sen- 
tence or two, when some one knocked at my door, and, with- 
out waiting for an invitation, opened it andentered. I looked 
up peevishly; but my intention of being as disagreeable as 
possible, to whoever it might be, was immediately changed. 
‘The intruder was the daughter of our landlady. She is not a 
beauty, this daughter; but she is young, animated, and honest, 
with a sweet childish face, and the most charming little airs in 
the world. She is precisely the kind of woman you would 
fancy as incapable of sentiment or heroism as an oyster, and 
as fond of fun as Mr. Punch. Besides, her name is Marie, and 
I have a weakness for that name. She sank into a chair, and 
commenced sobbing as if her heart was breaking. 

‘‘Good heavens! Marie!” I exclaimed, “ what is the mat- 
ter with you?—what has happened ?—I never saw you cry 
before.” 

“O Monsieur!” she replied, so soon as she could control 
her voice, “I am a wicked, ugly, little fool.” 

“Decidedly,” said I to myself, “there’s something coming 
when a woman calls herself ugly.” 

“Why, Marie, what have you been doing wicked ?” 

“OQ Monsieur Charles! you can not tell how wretched I am. 
I have borne it as long as I could, and I must tell some one. 
‘To-day, Edouard—” 

‘Ah! ha! Monsieur Edouard is in the case?” 

“Yes, yes; but I only am to blame. Edouard asked me to 
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go to the spectacle with him this evening. For some folly— 
[ know not what—some madness, I refused, and the poor fel- 
low went away in despair. But M. Cancot came. Oh! how 
{ hate him, the detestable fellow, with his red hair, and long 
chin. But he is rich, and when he asked me to go to the spec- 
tacle with him, mother looked at me so threateningly that I 
said—‘ Yes.’ I went. Edward was there. He looked at 
me. He was pale asa ghost. Then he came over, and when 
that wretched M. Cancot was looking the other way, he whis- 
pered in my ear: ‘Perfidious Marie—it is all over—you are 
about to sell yourself, mercenary girl. But you shall not tri- 
umph in the pain you inflict upon this heart. I will not stay 
here to pine away before you. I will go to Africa. I will 
volunteer, and you shall read of my death ; for I will die there, 
far away from you, on the field of battle.” My God! M. Charles, 
he will do it. He never lies. By to-morrow night he will be 
upon his way. O sir! you can save me.” 

“Tell me how,” said I, “‘ and I will do it.” 

‘Go with me to his mother’s. It is a great ways, and very 
late. Idare not go alone. Besides, he will believe you if you 
tell him that you know I hate M. Cancot, and that it is my mo- 
ther only who makes me refrain from tearing out his horrid 
little eyes of a pig.” 

I was now wide awake; and with all her French exaggera- 
tion, the poor girl was really almost crazy. I took my hat and 
cloak. By the time I had put them on she had gone to her 
room, and returned ready. Off we trudged. We reached M. 
Edouard’s. He had not been there. His mother was alarmed. 
He always kept good hours. Marie could not rest. We 
started off again to look for him at the “‘ Club,” for Marie, with 
all her nonsense, knew every thing about him, and was now 
determined to follow him, especially as she began to fear that 
her apparent infidelity might drive him into some wild scheme. 
Our search was in vain, however, and it was almost morning 
when I got to bed, tired and cross. Marie pretended to go to bed 
too; but Ido not believe she did. My morning nap, which must 
have run on close to noon, was broken by the sharp rattle of 
musketry. I leaped out of bed, and thrust my head—fool that I 





was—out of the window. A regiment of infantry were wheel- 
ing into the street, in columns of companies, right before our 
door, and at the next corner a barricade had grown, like Jonah’s 
gourd, in a night. 

“Good!” said I, “ we have a revolution. This promises to 
be novel and amusing,” and I hurried on my clothes, wonder- 
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ing, all the while, which was on top, the nephew of his uncle, 
Changarnier, Cavaignac, Louis Blanc, the Count de Chambord, 
or which other of the ten thousand fine fellows who keep the pot 
a-boiling for us in this peaceful country. Without waiting to 
see what M was about, I ran down stairs into our little 
garden. The front-door I could not, of course, leave the 
house by, for the street was now completely occupied by the 
troops. Over the fences, therefore, I clambered, and made my 
way towards the side-street, occupied by the insurgents, and 
defended by a hasty barricade. In common with all those con- 
structed during this last little piece of French fraud and butch- 
ery, it was badly done, and not defended with any thing like 
the usual daring and pertinacity of the Parisian mob. I clam- 
bered over the last fence, and reached the street just as the 
barricade was carried by the troops. The mob broke and fled. 
About two hundred of them, however, stood their ground, 
and fought it to the last. These appeared to belong to the 
better class of workmen, and were generally well armed. 
Their leader was mounted upon a powerful black horse, which 
he appeared to guide by the word, and with his knees, for in 
one heed he swung his sabre, and in the other was a pistol. 
Animated by the frantic daring of this young man, the little 
band he led formed behind him with something like military 
precision, and the head of the attacking column was broken 
and rolled back. They instantly returned to the charge, how- 
ever, and the battle became a most frightful and sanguinary 
hand-to-hand mélée. I saw the brave leader of the people urg- 
ing his horse upon the very points of the bayonets. His 
sword had broken short and been thrown away; his pistols 
were discharged, and he had caught one of them by the barrel, 
and swinging it around his head, used the heavy, old-fashioned 
weapon like an antique mace. At this instant | heard a shriek, 
and, turning, saw Marie coming down the street, bare-headed, 
and her whole face changed from its ordinary baby smothness 
and fun, to an expression of mingled horror and ferocity. To 
believe the change, it must have been seen. I was screening 
myself by the buttress of a garden-wall, for decidedly there 
was no use of my being shot in a French quarrel, and so los- 
ing my chance of the Bal d’ Opera and the next revolution ; 
but when I saw her I forgot my caution, and I rushed out to 
stop her. I was too late; she passed me like a flash of light; 
and when I turned my eyes after her, she was just plunging 
into the midst of the mélée. I gave up the whole nation as in- 
curable mad men and women; for why should this jolly little 
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round-faced baby act so like a mad fool if insanity were not a 
national disease! I saw, too, when I turned, that the black 
horse and his rider had gonedown. “Ah!” thought I, “ another 
brave enthusiast food for worms.” 

On a day of barricades, in Paris, things pass and scenes change 
like lightning. In hardly more time than I have taken to 
tell it, the barricade was carried, the last of its brave but un- 
fortunate defenders dispersed, bayoneted, shot, or trampled 
under feet, and the column of infantry was in full drive, at 
charging step, down the street. Around and behind that mel- 
ancholy - pile of stones and carts, were now only the mangled, 
the dying, and the dead. No sooner had the last file disap- 
peared from the scene, than I hurried to the spot to look for 


Marie. 


I found her. 
The rider of the Black Horse—the dashing leader of that he- 


roic little band—was Edouard. Horse and man were both 
dead. They had received an hundred wounds, “each one a 
death to nature.” Edouard lay upon his back, and a lready his 
features were assuming that tranquillity, that strange softness, 
which often succeeds a death by gunshot wounds. 

Across his body lay Marie. She also was wounded in many 
places ; but was not quite dead. I raised her in my arms. She 
opened her eyes, recognized me, and with the last effort of life, 


gasped : . 
“T found him—M. Charles. ‘Too late to save him. Not too 


late to avenge.” 

She made an effort to raise her ar m, and I saw that she held 
a pistol in her hand. Beside Edouard lay an officer, a captain 
by his uniform, shot through the heart. The baby-faced, gen- 
tle Marie had given his death- wound, and as she died there i in 
my arms, I saw that she died in triumph ! ! 

Are not the French a riddle—an enigma ? 
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BEATRICE. 





Tey told me, I’d be happy when I became his bride ; 

That wealth had store of pleasure when all things else denied. 
[ said, I did not love him! They answered to my tears, 

That love was fancy's shadow, and dream of girlhood’s years. 
And I, O fool! I listened—TI listened to my pride; 

And he who loved me, cursed me—the last thing ere he died. 
The pearls were on my bosom, the bride-wreath on my hair, 
When the echo of his passing bell went by me through the air. 


I stood before the altar; I did not dare to think; 

But envious eyes were on me—they should not see me shrink. 
So, when the rites were ended, my father kissed me first, 
And told me I was happy! Then had my full heart burst, 
But the curse was on my spirit, and, like a burning chain, 
For every breaking heart-string put iron links again. 


And weary months go by me—each slower seems to creep— 
I had some tears with me at first; but now I can not weep. 
O piteous Heaven! mercy! Thou once didst hear the cry, 
Nor spurned the pleading anguish of one as frail as I. 

Oh! from this hourly trial, this curse of falsehood save, 

And give to my despair, at least, oblivion and a grave. 


And they, they still are round me, they who, for lust of gold, 
To this slow-dropping torture my woman’s weakness sold. 
They bow before the idol thus moulded to their will, 

For at my lordly table they daily gorge their fill. 

For this they sold my folly; but I my soul for pride: 

For we were poor, and he was rich—and lo! I am his bride. 


The jewelled gauds that bought me, have adders in their glare ; 
My nights are hells of memory, my days one blank despair; 

For in mine ear still hisses the mocking of the dead. 

Why laugh ye not? Thou’rt wealthy! and perjured, too, and wed! 
And yet I still am living—if it be human life— 
To live, in thought, a murderess—to live, indeed, « 
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PROGRESS vs. ISMS. 


THE cry of the new philosophy of the age is, “ Organization 
of Labor,” “ Distribution of Burdens,” ‘ Equalization of 
Chances.” We find no fault with the cry. We find no fault 
with any thing the proposed end of which is to elevate man in 
his social condition, and the means to accomplish which look 
to a wider diffusion of knowledge, and a more general distri- 
bution of the means of social improvement among the masses 
of our ownor of other lands. It is difficult, however, for us to 
imagine how any lasting improvement is to be achieved, or any 
lasting benefit conferred upon society,unless the moral improve- 
mentof man keeps pace with the physical development produced 
by so-called wiser principles of association, and a juster dis- 
tribution of the produce of labor. Better houses, better fur- 
niture, better clothes and food, and more luxuries and enjoy- 
ments may result from novel combinations and novel principles 
of industrial association. Without admitting that such would 
necessarily be the case, let us suppose it, simply for the sake 
of argument. Much of the literature of the day, indeed all 
that is most fresh and vigorous, is more or less occupied with 
questions of social reform. Many, it is true, treat it, as such 
great enterprises should be treated, with an earnest, calm, in- 
quiring spirit—admitting the evils which exist, desiring to dis- 
cover the remedy, and modestly suggesting so much as their 
own experience and observation of human things warrant 
them in believing wise and practical. It is from this class we 
have the most to hope. ‘They rightly consider states and 
bodies politic as altogether similar to the human body, and 
political economy like the science of medicine, merely experi- 
mental, changing, varying, destroying, and constructing sys- 
tems from age to age; and whilst it often hits upon better 
methods of alleviating human misery, and improves upon the 
nostrums of the past, never succeeding in banishing from be- 
tween man and the glorious sunlight of perpetual health the 
grim shadow of that death which “passed upon all men, because 
all havesinned.” The other class of these professed humanitarian, 
socialistic writers are, in our opinion, and in that of all mode- 
rate, right-thinking men, the most pernicious misusers of pen 
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and ink with whom the age is cursed—a crowd of vain pomp- 
osities—strutting, mouthing Sir Oracles, at whom no dog must 
bark on pain of being handed over to the uncovenanted mer- 
cies—revolutionary oO Tooles, each armed with a ‘‘ system” 
se and more destructive than the othe 
by folly of an empty brain, and tricked out by a meretricious 
rhetoric with fool’s bells and clown’s paint to that degree that 
its original form no man can discover. If, indeed, those things 


may be accused of form, 





““ Which shape have none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 


but hover in the air, now sinking away into pigmy dwarfish- 
ness, now rising gigantic against the sky, and waving their 
threatening arms over the world in shadowy devilry. These 
Sir Oracles, these Robesperrian O’Tooles, are not to be hurt by 
any weapon forged by human reason in its proper exercise, 
nor deterred by any danger foreseen by the good and virtuous. 
Let the skies fall, is the motto within their motto of pro- 
gress—Destroy at once ; produce universal combustion, and 
manure the ground with the decayed particles of every thing 
the world formerly reverenced or delighted in. Manure is no 
doubt good in its way, and having been farmers ourselves, and 
used more of it with our own fork than we ever wish to again, 
we see no reason why the decayed particles of worn-out sys- 
tems should not be used as a kind of top-dressing for a new 
rotation of crops. When, however, you propose to make 
manure of your wheat as well as your straw and bog-mud, it 
appears to us farming the moral condition of man w ith a ven- 
geance. And it is precisely this our new Liebigs wish to bring 
their chemistry to. Our compost-heap is to be made up of 
just so much of God's revelation as the stomach of philosophy 
will not digest ; just so much of human and divine law as will 
not permit a man to help himself to his neighbor’s wife, nor 
his ox, nor his ass, nor his maid-servant, nor his man- ‘servant, 
nor any of the useful little things in which it hasbeen man’s 
pride and comfort to individualize a property ; and just so 
much of social delicacy and refinement as may offend any one— 
a pretty large so much. Government is then to be turned into 
a great wagon, with a lumber-body on, and a sliding bottom, 
to cast out this compost, after it has been so thoroughly mixed 
that the fear of God has disappeared entirely amongst the 
earthy particles of broken-up governments; and social refine- 
ment taking the color of the mud of universal bog-labor, be- 
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comes acommon mass to fructify the new seed of universal 
equality and brotherhood. Now, to our poor thinking, the one 
thing only which can make a brotherhood amongst men is lost 
in this very compost, as it is absent from the writings of all 
the new school of phil osophers. They would have the grass 
grow, but they leave out God’s sun and his early and latter 
rain. Throughout all their system and its literature the idea 
of God is debased, and the moral nature of man left uncared 
for. The millennial day of coercion arrogates to itself the place 
of the Gospel millennium, and God’s grace is made subordinate 
to man’s will. When this gigantic ‘absurdity first strikes us, 
we are inclined to throw away the whole thing as trash; and 
it is only when we go back to the causes which prompt it, 
and find the necessities of man urging him on, that we look at 
the purpose of the reformers, and cover their follies with the 
mantle of charity. 

The change, however, they desire, if it arrive at all, must be 
a modification of existing facts, not the creation of new ones 
God alone creates. W hen men attempt it they succeed only 
in destruction. In short, the removal of sin from the world 
is the first step towards a new world. The new heavens and 
the new earth must be those wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
This attempted manufacture of silk purses out of the auricular 
appendages of swine will possibly be attended with disappoint- 
ment. 

But it is in the name of ProGREss that all these socialistic 
and human coercion systems are sought to be recommended, and 
in the name of the Sphynx, what is progress? 

Progress is one of those indefinite and convenient terms which 
means something or nothing, just as the user happens to be a 
knave or a fool, a man of honest purpose ora charlatan. Its 
primary sense is, physically, an adv lly, an improve- 
ment. Writers of the present age make it stand rather for a 
change of condition, and dignify with the name of progress any 
movement, whether it be a movement forwards, backwards, or in 
a vicious circle. Their intention very generally is, however, to 
use it as a synonym for “the perfectibility of human civiliza- 
tion;” for the perfection of which they have each their own pecu- 
liar little system, every system being perfect and certain of suc- 
cess, if the world will only forget all it ever knew, abandon all 
its former evil habits, start afresh, and give the succedaneum a 
fair trial. Unfortunately for these well-disposed and philanthro- 
pic individuals, civilization may be described in the same terms 
as Hooker describes law: “Her voice is the harmony of the 
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world, and her seat is in the bosom of God.” It is, perhaps, 

no stretch of metaphor to describe it as a chain, its first link 
rude and unpolished, but holding together, and every link 

growing brighter and more elegant in its form and finish, 

stretching from century to century, until in its full perfection 
it shall bind humanity to divinity in the grand consummation 
of millennial happiness and glory. Our civilization is empha- 

tically Christian civilization. Civilization may and has existed 
without the knowledge of God. But it was a civilization in 
which the people, as such, had no part. Kingcraft, priestcraft, 

and aristocraft, were the pillars of that ancient ‘civilization 
which developed itself in such physical gracefulness and ma- 
terial beauty. It was altogether selfish ‘and exclusive. Its 
civilization was a holy g ground, forbidden to the people’s feet. 

Castes, orders, the select few enjoyed all, the masses nothing. 

Agriculture, art, war, and literature were cultivated for the 
noble and the rich. The world, and the fullness thereof, was 
theirs. The people, oppressed, ignorant, superstitious, and 
brutal, stood afar off and gazed on with stupid wonder—often, 
er with hope, or the idea that they 
ad a ‘tight to possess their part of the good things of life. 
Our civilization is the civilization not of graceful forms of art, 
not of castes and orders, but of man—man, the rien, striv- 

ing to regain his inheritance in the animal world—man, the 

spirit, striving to regain that image of his Creator in w hich he 
was created. Throughout all that is truly progressive in our 
civilization permeates the spirit of love, the spirit of our Lord, 

bringing peace on earth and good will amongst men, It is, 
therefore, the Gospel of Christ which is the only real civ ilizing 
and perfecting influence. It is the voice of Him who spake as 
never man spake, rising over the discordant tumult of the cen- 
turies, coming across them clear and sweet, and merving the 
heart of the people with the divine announcement that God is 
no respecter of persons; saying to them, It is neither priest- 
craft nor nobility—neither wealth nor power, that I put between 
me and man—My little children, love one another, and your 
love shall make you stronger than all forms of falsehood and 
oppression. The spirit of Christ is the spirit of modern civil- 

ization, as the spirit of the devil was of the ancient. Pyramid 
and palace have yielded to the school-house and evangelical 
church. Embattled wall and moated gate give place to rail- 
road and canal. Caprice and appetite become subservient to 
principle and law. Progress is not a law of man, but a law of 
God, and is simply the gradual development of his purpose in 
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the evangelization of the world; the physical being always 
subsidiary to and dependent upon the moral, and the moral 
the creature of that purpose. Our civilization promulgates 
the doctrine that “in all matters of conscience the individual 
judgment is the sole tribunal, from which there is no appeal.” 
And the broad doctrine of our republicanism is, that every 
man has a right to do whatever he pleases, so long as in the 
exercise of that right he does not interfere with the same right 
in any other man. And this doctrine of the right of private 
judgment, and this other of the right of private action, are not 
only incontrovertible as . cere but they answer the 
whole circle of questions asked by the advocate of coercion on 
the one hand, or of licentiousness on the other, and dispose of 
all their labored mystifications. It is precisely bec ause they are 
not satisfied with these limitations; precisely because after the 
modern fashion they desire to define what is not in the nature 
of things definable; to place exact limits in words to what 
must alway s be indefinite both in fact and language; to clip 
within the restricted circle of a system, what must always con- 
sist of accidents and changes, variable and varying as the 
wants and wishes of men; to make a forest where nature has 
made an ocean; in short, to regulate by rule and compass 
what God has regulated by neither, and forgetting that eccen- 
tricities and anomalies are quite as numerous as proprieties 
and things regular ; to flatter themselves that the mighty maze 
of life need no longer exist without a plan evident to human 
eyes. It is for these reasons that almost all the modern, new- 
fangled schemes of progress end in contempt and disappoint: 
ment. That plan is the rock on which all such men make 
shipwreck of themselves and their theories. In fact, the 
moment they get beyond what every republican admits, 
and finish their amplification of the “life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, and mght to worship” clause, they go very mad 
indeed ; dispose at once of the whole machinery of society 
and government by tumbling them together as works of men 
which are mere hay, straw, and stubble to be burned, and 
turn out their new world “in puris naturalibus” to ride the 


race of universal good-will and charity, after the fashion of 


the Lady Godiva. Alas! how many peeping Toms would 
there be in that world after all! A true progressive spirit is 
that which takes the world as it is for its basis, and proposes a 
possible modification and improvement. This wholesale rant 
is merely sickening. Carrying things out to their ultimate 
consequences; carrying a horse to water. How are you going 
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to make him drink when you get him there? Ultimate fiddle- 
sticks. Abstract reasoning upon social problems, turning so- 
ciety into a syllogism, and humanity into a definition, is like 
tying up the sea with ropes of sand, or attempting to catch 
Niagara i in a punch-bowl. Not from “Maine Law” vir tue, or 
socialistic phalanx, or negro-worshipping philanthropy, w hich 
substitutes for the entire decalogue the single commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not hold slaves,” but from Christianity, in its di- 
vine expansion, must come ‘the redemption. “The Christian 
dispensation brought to man, anew, the elements of spiritual 
and political freedom, and promised him deliverance. Highteen 

centuries rolled away, and in spite of long ages of superstition, 
and abused power, and galling wrong, these elements formed 
themselves into that great instrumentality of freedom, the re- 
presentative principle; and on a new continent, afar from the 
seats of old error, this great and only guarantee of civil liberty 
was given to man in its perfection. Here it is to perform is 
mission, and prepare the way for something higher and better 
still. Man may abuse it, as he has abused every ‘good and 
perfect gift,’ but God will preserve it nevertheless, till it work 
out the great problems for which it was given.” 

And what has interfered with the perfect working of this 
system ; what has put let and hindrance in our way ? Nothing 
so much as new- -fangled “Isms,” the purpose of which is to 
find a royal road to ) perfection, ‘and avoid altogether the old 
steep and narrow path of human probation in a world of sin 
and sorrow. 

Everywhere in the world alas! we see this pride of human 
knowledge issuing in some “Ism” to hang lke a millstone 
around the neck of struggling humanity. Nothing i in the world 
has so much retarded the progress of men as Isms. Ostensibly 
intended to promote it, and claiming to present with every 
new one a panacea for all the ills w hich flesh is heir to, they 
are generally like an awkwardly-handled pair of snuffers. 
They may not put the light entirely out; it may hang on and 
cling to the wick in spite > of them ; but it is reduced to a feeble 
flame, and burns dimly for a long time, and much of the can- 
dle is melted and runs uselessly away, before it recovers even 
its original brightness, or throws as much light upon the objects 
around it as it did before the awkward man undertook to im- 
prove it. We have Mr. Malthus graduating the number of 
people in the world by the number of pounds of beef and 
bushels of wheat produced in it; and forbidding men to come 
into the world until a living is ready cat and dried for them. 
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“ Follow out my theory,” says he, “and there will be no more 
trouble in the world. Every thing will go ‘merry as a mar- 
riage-bell,’ and the golden age of Saturn will revisit us.” Un- 
fortunately for this theory, man can not live by bread alone. 
Then, again, we have Socialism dividing the earth off into a 
gigantic chess-board, and using men for the pieces, as if they were 
mere blocks. A gentleman takes a Gunter’s scale, a pair of com- 
passes, and some India ink, and he makes a fine chart of human 
nature. He gives us his “‘ Orders”—‘ Spheres”——“‘ Harmonies” — 
“Sections”—and says: “Toe the marks 1 make, my dear peo- 
ple ; keep within my mathematical divisions, and you will have 
heaven on earth again. The lost Eden will re-bloom for you 
with perennial flowers, and universal happiness take the place 
of the present vile state of the world.” Unhappily for this 
gentleman, he forgets that envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, are not accidents but qualities of humanity; and before 
you can make a man happy in a mathematical square, you 
must make his character mathematically square. Before you 
teach him to be what he was not, you must make him forget 
what he was. He must unlearn all his old habits, before he is 
in a state to learn new ones. 

Another philanthropic individual, the immortal Neal Dow, 
starts a MAINE LAw hobby, and turns the world upside down; 
invades the sacred circle of the household; tramples on all 
known principles of law; promotes riots, bloodshed, and a 
general decay of morals in the community, and all to save 
man from himself, to do what the all-wise God who created 
him, has not seen fit todo. Other crack-brained philanthro- 
pists of the same kidney see no image of God in man, except 
in the flat nose, thick lips, and woolly hair of the negro; and 
go head over heels, helter-skelter to work to destroy the Union, 
and knock every thing into its original chaotic form, in order 
to rescue him from a servile condition. Whoever opposes 
them is a villain, in their esteem. They have no bowels of 
compassion for a white man who happens to differ from them 
in opinion; their sympathies are attracted only to the color— 
black ; and to carry out their strange madness, they are quite 
as ready to turn atheists to their God, as traitors to their coun- 
try. And yet in the face of all these wild and warring “ Isms,” 
we have no fear. We feel that our country sits secure above 
the thunder. We have frequently expressed this confidence of 
late, and the expression has been received with more or less 
evidence of surprise. 

We have been asked upon what we founded our strongly-ex- 
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pressed belief, that our country possessed, within herself, con- 
servative principles and influences, more numerous and power- 
ful than those of any other political or social aggregation of 
men. The necessary brevity of an article like the present, 
and one indeed rather rambling than argumentative, will not 
permit us to reply with that fullness to which the inquiry 
_ ould naturally lead. We can only indicate one or two of the 
leading features of our social organization and training, which 
offer the most striking evidences of the strength and durability 
of our system. It will readily be understood that our first 
point is the ae for law which marks the character of the 
American people. Demagogues may harangue, and mercenary 
or monomaniac presses labor with violent and frothy rhetoric 
to unsettle the opinions and shake the respect of the people 
about constitutional questions; but the great fundamental 
principle, respect for the law, remains unshaken. Not for a 
law, or several laws, in the abstract, but for the law—the some- 
thing called law, w hich defines ev ery man’s rights and duties, 
and gives him an invariable feeling of s security in the pursuit 
of happiness, or the accumulation of property. It is not in- 
vested in our minds with any paraphernalia. It has neither 
w oolsack to sit on, nor ermine to wear. It is not enforced by 
the bayonet, nor represented in the persons of gens d’armes. It 
is a simple, quiet, regular rule of life, and the ee of 
things. It is carried on without phy sical force, and obeyed 
because the idea of contending with it is foreign. to that habit 
of mind which has become a second nature. The j udge may 
sit in the City Hall of New-York, or he may sit . hind the 
counter of his little country store—his summons to appear and 
answer is obeyed with equal al: ere The man is nothing. 
The principle is all. We are all bound and held together by 
one belt and circle of law. Other countries are walled in by 
bayonets and fortresses, and awed by wigs and maces, black 
gowns, and all the pompous foolery of monarchical flunke »yism. 
The law is our king; and it is a demonstrable fact that we 
have transferred that kind of feeling called loyalty, which ap- 
pears to be a necessity of human nature, from the persons of 
men to the abstractions of reason. We are the most loyal 
people on the face of the globe; but loyal only to the law. A 
second and equally strong, if not stronger conservative princi- 
ple is our religious character as a nation. Rejecting the worn- 
out machinery of religious jugglery, as a general thing, the 
great mass of our people are yet controlled, throughout life, 
by a sincere respect for religious sentiments and obs ervances. 
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Without taking into the account the very great number of pro- 
fessors of religion belonging to the various sects in the United 
States, or, rather, without relying upon their numbers to prove 
our proposition, it can be easily shown that nine men out of 
ten carry from the homes of their youth into the world of en- 
terprise and action a knowledge of religious subjects, and an 
involuntary but strongly operative respect for the great prin- 
ciples of morality inculcated in the Bible. Subjects of thought 
and conversation are suggested by that book, and dwelt upon 
daily at every fireside, and in every home of the Union, and, 
however slight the effect of such education may be in control- 
ling the personal actions of men in all things which they fancy 
merely affect themselves, its influence is powerful and all-per- 
vading in characterizing and controlling their general course of 
action towards others. All the earlier part of life is spent 
within the circle of such influences, and the young man goes 
out into the world with an abiding conviction that a home is a 
place where God is feared, and his commandments reverenced. 
Looking back to it, therefore, from whatever point of his career 
he may, that idea is mingled with his recollections of its affec- 
tions, its pleasures, its comfort, and is never, therefore, entirely 
deadened or banished from his mind, in all his after-life. And 
the man who fears God, keeps the Sabbath day, and remembers 
that religious influences and the divine morality of the Bible 
make home happy and life respectable, is not the man who 
is likely either to rob, or murder, directly ; or to be carried 
away to do it indirectly by following the unconstitutional and 
immoral promptings either of demagogues or fanatics. These 
are the influences which lead him to study and appreciate at 
their just value the civil and political rights of which they are 
at once the parents and the offspring. Education sharpens a 
man’s wits; but such an education puts on them an edge per- 
fectly even and true; and with a population, the youth, the 
thinking, acting strength of which, steps out into the ranks of 
the moving army so prepared for the battle of life, we feel a 
proud security that liberty and law will ever preside over and 
direct the contest. Exulting in the sense of uncontrolled ener- 
gies, and in the heat of youth, men may rush off, for awhile, 
into fanciful schemes; or the impracticable vagaries of philo- 
sophical monomaniacs, carrying every thing out ‘ad absurdum,” 
may seduce them into a temporary partisanship of unhealthy 
and pernicious systems, But the old influences are always at 
work, The old fancies and feelings come between them and 
their half-fledged absurdities—the Bible and the law lay on 
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heir souls a hand as it were a father’s, and speak to them like 

the voice of a mother—warning them from the old time, and 
the old chair by the fireside at home ; and the wings are never 
fully spread for a flight into the regions of the hypothetical 
and Quixotic. They say to themselves, The system under 
which such homes as mine were, were made honorable and 
happy; under which such homes as fill every valley, plain, and 
city of my country, have grown up and remained steadfast to 
truth and freedom so long, scarcely needs the tinkering of 
new philosophers to make it acceptable to God or beneficial to 
man. I look at it and see that it fulfills every condition of 
happiness and liberty. I see that it is the land of the God- 
fearing and the brave; the home of the free, and the asylum 
of the stranger and the exile. Perish the hand which would 
trouble its repose, and accursed be the system whose establish- 
ment is based upon its ruin or its alteration. Founded upon 
principles eternally true, and subserving every purpose of 
human development, its course, if pursued consistently with 
its origin and history hitherto, is towards a pinnacle of power 
and grandeur to which the mightiest empires of the world 
have never attained; and from which it will easily direct the 
march of less favored nations, step by step, along the road of 
freedom and wise progression, over which it shall have e already 
passed. ‘These are, in our opinion, the two great conservative 
principles ; the two grand and striking features of our social 
organization which, from our experience of the past, we have 
a right to believe will shed a steady and beneficent light upon 
the future history of these States. 8. W. ©. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM—THE EXPRESSION, “JS, OR 
AM BEING.” 


WueEn we consider that among the various peculiarities of our sentential 
constructions, one has been deemed sufficiently important to have (since the 
period of its first appearance among our dialects) frequently enlisted the 
advocacy, as well as the opposition of our most talented linguists, surely, 
further inquiry into its still undecided merits, can scarcely be pronounced 
futile or unnecessary: particularly so when we reflect, that this contested 
mode of expression is daily, nay hourly, becoming a fixed scion on our pa- 
rental stock of collocutions. On this much-mooted point, we have consulted 
the theory and practical deductions of Professor Wright, whose dissertations 
on the principles and minutia of our language are indorsed by high author- 
ity. 

And here, says our author, I am opportunely led to observe, that 
grammarians in general, and Lowth and Murray in particular, appear to 
have been much embarrassed on the subject of constructions in which par- 
ticiples are rather peculiarly introduced: and, while perplexed in their 
views, and essaying to instruct others in their theory, they have gravely told 
their readers, that ‘When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle independently on (query, 2) the rest of 
the sentence, it is called (say, denominated) the case absolute ;’ as, ‘Shame 
being lost, all virtue is lost ; Peat ‘hat, having been discussed, there is no oc- 
casion to resume it.’ 

Rejecting, altogether, the applicability of the first example toward appro- 
priate illustration, even in this instance, we hesitate not to say, that surprise 
must cease on acquaintance with the fact, that those who imbibe doctrine 
30 fanciful, should be destitute of sterling information on the subject of 
grammatical accuracy. What those grammarians mean by saying,—that 
‘the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, is, to our comprehen- 
sion, language so unmeaning, that we conceive ingenuity, itself, inadequate 
to the task of explanation. The truth is, that when those philologers and 
their discriminating disciples examined such sentences as the foregoing, 
they felt their inability to reconcile the structures of them to any known 
principles of the language; and therefore they laconically and learnedly 

ndeavored to allay inquiry, by proposing this mysterious and undefined 

term, “the case absolute.” The English language is a total stranger to 

this case. We speak thus with confidence, conscious of the justness of our 

assertion: an assertion, not precipitately advanced, but one which is the 

result of nature and deliberate inquiry. Let those examples already quoted 
9 
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be carefully examined, and we shall instantly perceive their natural struc- 
tures. Thus, when employed under cover of an active or operative regimen, 
the rational and only correct arrangement of the inconsistently expressed 
shame being lost, all virtue is lost,” should (with due allow- 


language, 
ance for the ellipsis) be equivalent to, “‘ When we are losing shame, we are 
losing all virtue.” This sentiment, when expressed in a proper passive 
sense, is, ‘‘ When shame is being lost, all virtue is being lost.” In this 
instance, the construction, ‘7s being lost,” constitutes the true present tense 
delineation of what is termed the passive voice: and, in which voice, all 
verbs, thus expressed, are unsuspectedly posited; thus agreeing (under the 
influence of this regimen) with the noun, virtwe, in the second clause of the 
sentence. In truth, to this long unnoticed peculiarity, and to this alone, 
are we indebted for the discovery and application of that expressive and 
indispensable mode of phraseology so judiciously adapted to the passive re- 
presentation of verbs in certain tenses; and on which we shall now treat at 
large: previously observing, that the language, “having been discussed,’ 
so far from its lack of connection with a necessary ‘tense of a verb,” is, 
both naturally and unavoidably, as much the compounded participial verb, 
itself, as any other verbal construction in our dialects ; and hence, it agrees 
with its proper nominative (subject) understood: thus, “That (suhject) 
having been discussed,” etc. Indeed, to suppose, as Lowth and Murray 
seem to do, that in the language, “shame being Jost, all virtue is lost,” 
the former clause is expressive of passed action; to suppose thus, is to con- 
found a popular but erroneously entertained notion of the tendency of this 
expression, with its verbal, literal, and real, and hence justified import. To 
elucidate the drift of this remark, we need but recur to Mr. Murray’s 
own theory, which properly maintains, that “‘ being loved,” and hence, by 
implication, that “ being lost,” is the true and legitimate construction of the 
resent tense participial form, in the passive voice. This being so, to re- 
ognize the rational import of the former clause to that of the latter, the 


“ 


anguage should have been, “‘ shame having been lost, all virtue is lost.” 
Here, the loss of shame, is, in point of time, consistently rendered coéval 
with the loss of virtue ; and also, descriptive of passed action: whereas, un 
der sanction of what we deem its objectionable import, and inapt tendency in 
the case at issue, the disputed construction would inconsistently represent 
the present action of losing Suamr, as posterior to, or, at least, as coéval 
with its dependent passed result, which represents Virtvr as already Jost : 
thus admitting the absurdity, that the Errecr either preceded the 
Cause, or occurred simultaneously with it: or, in other language, that 
the attribute of Virtus, resulting as it does, from the possession of a due 
sense of Saame, was lost, either prior to, or coéval with the losing of SHame 
tself, as the chief incentive to the preservation of Virtus, as its dependent 
issociate. Further, the language, “having lost his shame, he lost his 


virtue,” is, both grammatically, and (in point of time) consistently expressed 
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in an active sense. This, in a proper passive sense, must be, “shame having 
been lost (by him) his virtue 7s lost:” whereas, the disputed passive con- 
struction, “shame being lost, all virtue is lost,” would, if actively rendered, 
be equivalent to, ‘‘ While he is losing his shame, his virtue is lost :” to 
sustain which, would be, to argue, that the consequence preceded the cause 
which produced it. Thus, also, in the Latin, whence this form is derived, 
pudore amisséd; “shame having been lost ;” not, “shame being lost.” 

For the purpose already intimated, namely, that of treating on the pecu- 
liarities of this mode of construction at large, we shall introduce the verb, to 
smite: and instead of pursuing, in its exhibition, the hitherto prevailing 
theory, and, agreeably thereto, representing the present tense conjugation 
hrough the medium of such language as, “I am smitten ;” “ He is smit- 
ten; we shall endeavor to prove the exclusive propriety of the substitutes,— 
“T am being smitten ;” “ He is being smitten.” 

We shall here take leave to suppose Mr. Murray, or the advocates of his 
ulopted theory, endeavoring to represent a present action in a passive sense; 
ind for that purpose employing the expressions, 

‘‘T am smitten ;” 

“Thou art smitten ;” 

“* He is smitten,” 
While we in modern phraseology, propose to represent the swme action in the 
same tense or time, under sanction of the forms, 

“T am being smitten ;” 

‘Thou art being smitten ;” 

‘‘ He is being smitten.” 

That Mr. M., and all other grammar-writers whom we have consulted 
have erred in their modes of conjugating in this tense, in the passive voice, 
is so evident as scarcely to need proof. The practical representation of the 
verb, Zo Love, whether accidentally introduced, or adroitly chosen by Mr. 
M. to exhibit the passive construction of the present tense, affords not 
the least justification for the genera/, or even partial adoption of his mode 
of conjugation in this instance. The phrase, “J am smitten,” which, in 
grammatical construction, is equivalent to “ J am loved,” may much more 
plausibly represent passed than present action: inasmuch, as it obviously 
treats of action which has occurred prior to its announcement, although 
retained, as to its effects; otherwise, it could not be stated or expressed : 
because, the circumstance is evident, that how finite, or evanescent soever 
the time was, between the once existing period of my being (then) smitten, 
ind the time in which I (now) mention that incident, that the action thus 
related is not—as the present tense would imply—oceurring ; but has al- 
ready occurred ; and is therefore a passed and completed action. Few will 


object to the use of the more familiar phraseology, ‘“‘I am suffering, or en- 
during the action of being smitten ;” and yet, elliptically considered, this 
verbose construction is, both, in substance and effect, wholly the same as 
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“T am being smitten”—a construction which, in this instance, exhibits the 
true form of the verb in the present tense of the passive voice. y; 
perceive, that, in that precise and primitive language, the Greci, the 
hitherto common mode of expressing the present passive form in English i 
identical with the construction which is employed in thvt language, to r 
present the perfect passive: For example, in the Greek, and in connec 
tion with the third person and plural number of personal pronouns, we say 
TETT vou evo, ** They are struck or smitt a 

To exemplify the propriety of this discipline, which on reflection will bi 
found not only correct, but perfectly reconcilable to the spirit of our lan 
ruage, we shall suppose a Crna to be enduring (as the passive sens¢ 
requires) the operation of binding at the hands of an Executioner. Shall we 
with Mr. Murray and his disciples, say: “The Crmunau 7s binding”? If so 
He must be binding someTHINGc—a circumstance which, in effect, is directly 
opposed to the features of the action thus ocewrring. Shall we then say, : 
they do, in the present tense conjugation of the passive verb, “The Crm 
mInAL is bound ?” equivalent in construction to “ He és /oved.” If so, the 
uction of binding, which is admitted to have been begun, but not terminat 
—and which the criminal is (now) supposed to be suffering or enduring 
will, by this expression, be represented as completed and perfected—a posi 
tion which the operation itself will palpably controvert. The verbs, t 
make, to silence, to bite, to slay, to grind, to drown, to form, to hang, t 
destroy, to kill, to say, to murder, and to pass—would, in this respect, pre 

\1t happy expositions: Query, would not gravity, himself, be nonplussed 
in an endeavor to preserve the rigidity of his countenance under the comix 
representation of death’s victim relating his own tale? Thus, (in parsing 
antics,) indicative mood, passive voice, present tense, first person, and 
sincular number, ‘‘ 7 am murdered ;” and, Passed tense, “J was mu 
dered :” or in attempt to represent a person—on his own confession- 
lrowned, or silenced, as still alive or speaking! Thus, “I am drowned ;’ 
‘Tt am silenced’”’—unavoidably results from Mr. Murray’s theory on the con 
jugation of passive verbs. That the construction which we endeavor to sus 
tain is in more frequent requisition than is generally imagined, may be thus 
perceived : Query, “‘ Why are the soldiers here to-day?” “ For the pur 
pose of being drilled.” ‘We are in the habit of being questioned ;” ‘What 
a slight cause for being alarmed ;” “It is worthy of being noticed ;” “ They 
vere informed of his being injured.” Under sanction of this mode of con 
sti uction, the expression, “his be ing injured,” becomes a substantive 
Plraseé. 
The admission of this theory, and the consequent rejection of that hitherts 
employed in this instance, will, we suspect, immediately incite the observant 
grammarian to the inquiry, “To what tense or time belong the constru: 
tions, ‘I am ple ased =” ‘He is expe ected’ and also, the forms, ‘I am smit 


ten ;? He is bound ?’”’ we answer, So far as these and like constructions are 
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applicable to the delineation of continuous and progressive action, they denote 
present time, and must be treated accordingly. To render this view fami- 
liar, we may perceive, that while the verbs, to please, to expect, to love, t 
esteem, to engage, to prepare, to preserve, to hate, to know, to guard, to con- 
tent, to admire, and others of similar appliance, are introduced under cover 
of the practical forms already noticed, they detail action of prior but still 
ndured, incompleted, and continuous operation: and therefore, in this sense, 
belong to what may properly be denominated, the present tense. But con- 
structions which do not involve these peculiarities, represent perfected action 


1 ¢ 


mly; though erroneously supposed to denote present time; and must be 
so considered. Of this class we have specimens in the expressions, “It 
finished 1? “Hoe 2 bound ;” “He is slain ol “Tt is built” “Lam smitten ; 
etc.: because, under sanction of ¢hese, and all such instances, the actions 
thus described, though still retain d, as to their effects, are not progressive 
in their duration, nor continuous in execution: but, on the contrary, ex- 
hibit the transactions thus introduced, as completed or performed; and 
hence, descriptive of the effects of perfected action. Theoretical prelimina- 
ries having so far prepared the subject for practical illustrations, we proceed 
to the issue. 

We are informed by Mr. Murray (on the “authority” of Bishop Lowth) 
at—“ The present and active participle is sometimes used passively ; a 
‘The youth was consuming by a slow malady;’ ‘The Indian was burning by 
the cruelty of his enemies.’ ” 


This position embraces a gross error, apparently the result of total unac- 


juaintance with the subject under examination. The expressions, ‘‘ My 
Coat was making by the tailor ;” “ The Srreer was paving by the men ;’ 
ie, in grammatical construction, equivalent to, ‘The Yourn was consum- 
ing by a malady,” etc. Now, in truth, ‘“ My Coar was not making” any 


s7,- 


tig ; neither was the “ VYourn « msuming” any thing ° but was himself 
(as the object of an action) being consumed by the Mauapy, as the agent 
Such sentences should therefore—when presented through the medium of 


PAssree participles—be written, “The Youtu was ve ing consumed by a 
malady ;” “The Inp1an was being burned by his enemies;” “My Coat 
heing made by the tailor ;” “The Street was being pave l by the men.” 

To present this subject, if possible, in a more familiar light to the com- 
prehension of the doubting grammarian, we shall add a few explanatory 
observations. And first, we must state, that, in what way so ever the aetive- 
transitive participle is used, it must influence an object ; and consequently 
fovern an obje IVE CUS - Sh effect which could not ensue, if it were ren- 
lered passive, by its junction with the verb, Zo Le: which, when employed 
is an viliary verb 


in connection with a present participle, whether active 


’ 


or passive, has not any other grammatical effect, than to denote continuity 


if action. Thus, in the examples, “THe MEN are sowing the Corn ;” 
‘“Joun is tearing the Cuoru;”’ “Tae TAmor is making my Cioruses;” ‘Tae 
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Executioner is binding the Crimmmar:” we perceive the participle in each 
instance, succeeded by an objective case of the thing sown, torn, made, or 
bound. But if we invert these sentences, and say, ‘* THe Corn és sowing 
by the Men;” “Tue Crota is tearing by Joun;” “My Crorues are mak- 
ing by the Tamwor;” “Tur Croat is binding by the Executionrr:” the 
participles will not (contrary to their unconditional requirement) be suc- 
ceeded by objects of the actions which they express ; and consequently the 
meaning, in each instance, must be, “Tue Corn is sowing Someturne by the 
Men ;” “Tne Cioran is tearing Somernine by John;” “ My Crotues a7 
making Sometaine by the Tailor ;” “Tue Crit és binding Somernine 
by the Executioner:” while, in sober truth, “ The Corn (as inanimate 
matter) is not acting; and consecuently, not sowing any SuBSTANCE or 
Tare, as this expression absolutely and absurdly represents: but is, on 
the contrary, enduring the effect of action performed by an agent—exterior 
to itself. This being so, both in sense and principle, the inference follows, 
that “Tue Ciotn is not tearing ;” that “My Ciornes are not making ;” 
and, of course, that “Tae Croat is not binding Any Turne:” but és 
(himself) enduring the action of binding ; and hence, under favor of a pas- 
sive construction of the sentence, “is being bound” by the Agent of the 
action thus detailed. Should this theory need further proof, we may observe, 
that the expressions, - vif binds,” > He does bind,” and 6 Fe is binding,” 
are each of similar import and grammatical effect; and that as the two 
former require objects to succeed them and endure their actions, so must the 
dependent participial form: and, hence, the language, “My CLornes are 
making by the Tailor,” is equivalent to, ‘“Tury make ; “ Tury do make ;” 
or ‘* Tuey are making Someturne ;” another assertion for nonsense. 

If still, to the perception of the wavering recipient of these inculcations, 
further evidence be required, he will be pleased to observe, that, as the pas 
sive construction of the sentence, “ Joun 7s selling the Horse,” we have but 
an agent, an action, and an object of the transaction thus stated; and, as 
only the one or the other of the proposed forms can be sustained, that is, 
Tue Horse és selling by Joun ;” or, “ Tue Horse is being sold by Joun ;” 
may he not readily and justifiably allay his doubts, by inquiring— Which 
party is the Acent in this instance ?”’ Need we entreat of our reader to pre 
serve his gravity, if possible, when he is informed, that, on the terms of the 
rejected construction, the Hors, only, és selling ; must be selling Somn- 
THING: and is, therefore, the salesman, or agent in this action! while John, 
as a quiescent spectator, is left to admire the superior intelligence of his 
apparently more competent and worthy substitute! Such, however, is the 
result for which some philosophic and learned opponents of this modern con 
struction have virtually, but, we must add, ignorantly contended. 

Having thus far endeavored to sustain the propriety of the theory here 
pursued, we hesitate not, to say that however quaint or unharmonious the 
use or articulation of the phrase for which we have contended may appear 
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to some, it accords with acknowledged principles and the spirit of the Eng- 
lish language. Asa proof of this, we submit what we presume none will deny : 
namely, that the participle, being, denotes existence. Under favor of an 
admission to this effect, the language, “J am being loved,” will be readily 
perceived to be but another mode of saying, “I am existing loved:” that is, 
“T am being (or existing) loved:” or, in other words, in a loved condition. 
In fine, to elliptical construction alone are we to attribute the discovery, 
use, and adoption of the phrase. 

That this modification of the verb is also indispensable to its true conju- 
gation, and to proper representation of future action in the indicative and 
potential moods, must be apparent, when we consider the probability and 
possibility of an object’s represented condition under the operation of action 
at a future time. To elucidate this particular, we shall suppose the query to 
be proposed, Will the wares be sold to-day?” To this, the answer may 
necessarily be, “If not, they will be being sold to-day.” [&¥~ “ Observe, 
As the respondent can not, with certainty, say, “‘ They will be sold to- 
day ;” (part, perhaps, remaining unsold) nor with consistency of facts, 
that, ‘They will be selling to-day ;” inasmuch, as, 7'hey are incapable oi 
action ; evidently, then, the theory advanced must obtain, as productive 
of the only correct, as well as rational form of which our language, in this, 
and every like instance appears to be susceptible. 

And now, in our approach toward the termination of these remarks, let 
us be permitted to inquire of our unconvinced readers, if such we be still 
so unfortunate as to encounter, ‘“‘ How are they to distinguish my meaning, 
if, in accordance with the censured construction, I shall say, “ The man is 
whipping ?” Query, Does this language signify, that—‘‘ Tue Man is whip- 
ping some other Person or Taina?” or, that “He (himself) is enduring the 
effects of the operation of whipping from AnotureR Person?” Here, then, is 
a puzzle which, under consideration of the opposed construction, the most 
subtle ingenuity can not overstep: inasmuch as ove or the other of two 
positions, as opposite as light and darkness, may be the result; and can be 
determined by myself, on/y ; as the individual acquainted with the fact which 
1 ineffectually desire to communicate with intelligible certainty. Such, there 
fore, being the case, shall we hesitate to say, that, to confer with each 
other on perspicuous principles, and hence, to render mere justice to ow 
conceptions, we require, in this, and every like instance, a construction of 
verbal phraseology different from the insufficient one hitherto employed : 
and such, in my humble opinion, is not likely to be accomplished on grounds 
more rational than those here partially advanced. He who can otherwise 
successfully determine, will confer a benefit on the advocates of good com- 


position, by promulgating his improvement on this point. 

And, apropos, as further, and, to our judgment, conclusive evidence in 
this respect, we shall adduce the case of an infant, while wndergoing the action 
of being bern. Now, if pending the precise time of this occurrence, the 
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query be proposed, “In what state, or condition is the Infant?” shall I 
in answer, properly say, “The Inrant is bearing ?” Common sense (with- 
out the presence of which, language would be useless) immediately advances 
to my aid; and, lest sophistry, special pleading, or incompetency persuade 
me to libel my understanding, by offering such an answer, peremptorily 
instructs me to say, “No: this is the action in which the Mother is oc- 
cupied, and is actually performing during the moment of inquiry.” Should 
the query then be, “Is the Infant born?” “ No: That event has not yet 
occurred :” a circumstance which precludes the possibility of an affirmativ 
response. If, therefore, these queries can not be otherwise apa apt or 
satisfactorily answered, so as to elicit, either in trvth, or, , the object 
which, on this and every similar occasion, we desire to ¢ ft then the 
inference is obvious, that till the wisdom of the o pponents of this phrasc 
(unharmonious, only because uncommon) can pak a more acceptable sub- 
stitute, its claims to adoption among our dialects are, at least, entitled to 
their passing consideration. 

The diffusion of certain erroneous opinions on the application of this 
phrase induces some additional remarks on its claims to protection and pro- 
priety of occupation. And here, we must observe, that, as a neuter or 
an intransitive verb can not, under any circumstances, perform the office of 
a passive verb, we need scarcely intimate the impossibility of applying this 
regimen to neuter or intransitive constructions. To say with a certain cri 
tic and opponent to this construction of phraseology—“ that, if adopted, 
we shall be compelled to say, ‘The man is being dead ;’ ‘The tree is being 
fallen ;’ instead of ‘The man is dying;’ ‘The tree is falling: to say 
thus would be, to attribute to a particular class of verbs, both a regimen 
and an inflection not only at variance with their character, but would b 
to establish between them and a different class of verbs, an identity, in effect, 
to which their constitution is naturally as well as systematically opposed 
nor, indeed, would the advocate of such an appli cation (under favor of the 
admitted proviso) evince stronger pretensions to grammatical acumen than 


in the language of Dugald Stewart, should maintain, that, ‘ b 
fi 


ore 


he who, 
cause savages supply the use of forks by their fingers, that there 
fingers and forks are the same.” Weshall further add, that in certain uncouth 
dialects, and particularly so, where actions, even through the medium of 
proper passive verbs, are attributed to unsuitable agents, this construction is 
improperly withheld. Thus, instead of saying, “The Bm is passing 
” “The Bei is ringing for prayers;” “The Water 7s 


through the house; 
is being passed through the 


hoiling for tea;” we should say, “The Bru 
house ;” etc., ete. This correction will be readily sustained, when we 
reflect, that “‘The Buu is not passing, either itself, or another object through 
the house;” as this language, both literally and absolutely asserts: but 
is, in reality and effect, enduring the action of being passed through the 
house by persons, as the proper and only agents in this instance: and so, 
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of the other examples; which should be, “The Bett is being rung ;” by 
a person, (understood.) The Water is being boiled for tea.” In fine, by 
the use of the censured construction, the invariably transitive participles, 
passing, ringing, and boiling, are unjustifiably rendered intransitive, 
contrary to design, as well as to principle. Indeed, so fastidious is one of 
( our modern book-makers on this subject, that, sooner than yield a point 
which he seems as incompetent to controvert as he is unwilling to admit, 
he most /earnedly submits, that the language, ‘‘ The house is getting built ;” 
but not, “The house @s being built,” is the proper construction in this, and 
every like instance! On this puerile, nay, imbecile attempt at remedial 
substitution, we shall merely observe, that when the result of misconception 
becomes too conspicuous to be mistaken, even by ordinary minds, its expo- 
sure would be as superfluous as inexpedient: a circumstance which must 
obviate the necessity of further comment on this occasion ; particularly so 
when recurrence is had to the signification of the word, Get. 

To those (and some such are to be encountered) who would fain charac- 
terize this construction, as ‘“‘a cumbrous, an unnecessary, or an unaccept- 
able innovation—not needed, while the usually-received and long-practised 
forms sufficiently serve to convey our intentions in this respect :”—to 
such, we reply, that, until our intentions are admitted to supersede the signi- 
fication of our expressed words, such an objection must remain ineffective, 
and be viewed as a frivolous apology. In truth, a consideration of this 
character would involve a similar objection and equally well-grounded, 


against all attempts of a novel appearance in science generally: and conse- 


juently preclude us from the enjoyment of those advantages and improve- 
so happily and 





nents which modern ingenuity and experiments hav 
lesirably produced. This would, in effect, be “To draw a veil over the 
resplendent countenance of light and knowledge, and modestly invite us, to 
bow down in the shade ;” where, under the influence and peculiar effect of 
nyctalopian affections, we may, like the discriminating opponents of the 
udvocated theory, see best in darkness! 

Whatever may, in public esteem, be the merits or fate of our views in this 
instance, the writer, at least, is chargeable with its consequences; having been, 
is far as he can discover, the first to introduce in 1817, in a communication to 
Doctor Maginn, (Ed. of Frazer’s Magazine.) Weare induced to mention this 
‘ircumstance in consequence of a sorry attempt on the part of a certain 
‘rammar-writer (with whose name we forbear to embellish our page) to ascribe 
to himself the discov: ry of this particular, even at a peri 1 (1839) when its 
usage was familiar to every respectable writer of the English language on 
hoth sides of the Atlantic. This incident will, we trust, plead our acceptabl: 


pology for this otherwise unnecessary, perhaps seemingly ostentatious 


announcement 
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A FRAGMENT. 


ARTHUR was still a boy—upon his chin 

No razor yet had done its baleful rite; 

But this had stirred his feelings, and within 
His boyish breast the late obscuring night 
Was giving way to fitful gleams of light. 


He wandered ’mid the gian 


forest trees— 








Lost to the sense was yesterday's del 


He woo d not now the cooling evening breeze. 


Silent he sat upon the river side, 


Viewing the water rushing swift along, 





} 


ng, unceasing tide. 





One undimir 
Sometimes the echo of the raftman’s song 
Came faintly stealing the hoar rocks among; 
But motionless, beneath an ancient oak, 
He seemed to watch the stars that wildly sprung 
Into vast space, the force attractive broke, 
And while thus wrapt in thought, the man within him woke. 


Twilight was growing night—the murmuring stream 
Rolled onward—not a sound passed o’er its bed! 
| 
It was a time to view life’s fitful dream, 
And almost « nvy the dk parted dead. 
When every honor clusters o’er their head 


When age has turned their raven locks to 
When Fate has cut of a long li he thread 
And closed tl portals of a stormy d 


Where is the boy, who, musing, doth not will 

To see the time when he shall take a stand, 
And, as a man with man to try his skill; 

To send his name a watchword throuch the land, 
And travel with her heroes hand in hand ? 

Oh! who could bear to close this waking dream, 
And leave the stage before his head had planned 
) 


And his hands perfected some glorious scheme ‘ 


For then, and not till then, is man what he doth seem 
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How different is the cold and heartless world 

The struggling mass through which we force our way: 
Since now upon our own resource we're hurled— 

To what we thought in boyhood’s season gay ! 
The thoughts of youth are folly’s idle play 
Pregnant of honors and of pure romance ; 
Untamed imagination leads the way, 
Beguiling the fleet hours with show and danc« 


Binding the wandering mind in a forgetful trance ! 


How oft in age we cast a lingering glanct 


On days we’ve passed, and almost wish them he 
When every action was its own romancé 

Which grows more dim with each succeeding ye: 
How swiftly days of manhood disappear, 
When we compare them with our spring of life! 
Then oft we wished to speed old earth’s career, 
trife 


il 


Longed for a gauntlet in the manly s 


? 


I'o enter too the lists, with unknown hardships 


We enter—and the romance flies apace, 

No smiling welcome greets us from the throng 
We enter—but no champion yields his place, 
Success is to the vigilant and strong. 

We struggle onward the dense crowd among, 
Hoping, still hoping, till e’en hope is vair 
Winning and losing, while the siren song 

Still lures us forward in the quest of gain, 


Till driven from the field by age and wasting pai 


And now to us the evil days have come! 
The present is no k nger bright—and hope 
Illumines not the future. The dull hum 

Of business tires the ear. We seek to cx pe 
No longer with the bust * world—the s opt 
Allotted to us here, has end. We gaze 


Far back into the dawn of life, and grope 





Our darkening way timidly forward, rays 





Of mem’ry’s magic light brightening our latter days 
COLONEL EIDOLON. 
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THE CARBONARI 


In an article published in the Review, October, 1855,* we 
remember to have said: “The Italians are the only people on 
the Continent of Europe from whom much is to be expected. 
And we argue, Sey, from these facts: First, that the 
Italians are a people, not a congregation of tribes, often hostile, 
which sisne may assimilate but can not fuse. Second, Italy 
has never been ssuamiced, Third, Italy was organically re- 
publican. Her earliest reliable h istory is a re publican tradi- 
tion. She has been tried by many revolutions, but has never 
ot en guilty of the moral baseness of reiiction and king-worship. 
A de ad we igh it of fore ign ste el and lead alone we ighs her down 
into the mire of obedience. The sentiment of Republicanism 
appears more or less animating every age whether of her great 
ness or her decling 
Some notices of a new play said to be written by a literary 


rr) 


sentleman of New-York, and to be now in the hands of an 
eminent artist, have put us upon thinking of that devoted and 
badly-understood body of men, the Italian Carbonari. Th 
v-York Daily News says: “Among the marked pieces 

7T€ atly talked about, the most promine nt is entitled ‘ Palomba, 
or the en The drama is founded upon incidents deve- 
:d in the career of the vast secret political organiz ation, 
whigh * vith) n the last seventy years wielded so powerful an in- 
fluence over the destinies of Kurope, and after having tor a 
time been apparently suppressed and driven from the scene, is 
id to be now fully resuscitated throughout the Hastern Con- 
tinent, extending its vast, subtle, and intricate net-work even to 
the very heart of the police and ‘military organizations of every 
monarchical state. It is even reported to have a strong a/flili- 


) 
7 
i 
4 


4 


ated branch in this country.” 


If the work referred to by the critic of the News be really 
up to the requirements of the subject, it will make its mark. 
Na turally the lives of the chief actors in the designs of the 


Carbonari are full of the wildest romance, and, if paint <d with 


any degree of vrai emblance, must present a picture ol da ring, 
devotion, energy, and suffering, capable of warming into at lea 


* Revolution and Reiiction. 
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a momentary sympathy the sternest and least impressionable 
heart. 

When, where, or by whom the order of the Car! on 1arl Was 
first instituted, we do not pre a to say. Their origin, like 
their after-cor urse, is wrapped in a necessary mystery. That 
they were originally a branc h ‘of the ane a society 
fou cate d by a professor of the Canon Law in the University of 
Ingolstadt, named Weishaupt, is generally conceded. How far 
they imitated his system of organization, none know but them- 
selves; and none are long-lived who, having known, reveal the 
secret to the uninitiated. 

At first the Carbonari were a private association. They 
combined together for the purpose of cultivating science, parti 
cularly political science, and assisting each other in the study 
of the prine iples of constitutional liberty. At first they had 
no mysteries to conceal; used no particular forms, and promul 
cated among their members no special dogma. It was in fact 
inchoate, and represented rather an opinion, a want of the 
public mind, than an organized body having in view a parti 
cular end, and bound together by a common faith and purpose. 
Those who called themselves, or were called by the name met 
in a friendly and often casual way, and their intercourse had 
about it no other peculiarity except perhaps a greater freedon 
in the interchange of opinions and ideas than marked thei 
conversation with others. The association in this stage, exist 
ed for a long time without lodges, or signs, or pass-words. One 
member enlisted, or rather interested and brought in another, 
of his own motion. There was no unity of design, nor special 
point of meeting. The term Carbonari soon came to be used, 
however, for every thing that was liberal, enlightened, and pro- 
gressive in the kingdom of Naple s; and of course the attentio1 
of the government being attracted, and its busy apprehensions 
aroused, the reputed members of its coteries— for they were in 
fact no more—were at once closely watched, and calumniated 
by the agents and parasites of despotic power. 

A glance at the history of Naples, where they originated 
will show how they were compelled, as a matter of self-preserv- 
ation, to originate a system by which the real members of the 
order and its designs should be surrounded by an impenetrable 
secresy. How perfect that system has been, appears from the 
fact, th: E although many of its members have been discovered, 
its public efforts often frustrated, and some of = most gallant 
spirits made to expiate upon the scaffold the crime of loving 
liberty and their country, despotism and all its spies have been 


4 
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inable to fathom the designs or explore the ramifications of the 
order. In spite of F ns Austria, Rome, and Naples, it has 

xisted from 1790 to the present time, and is to-day more active 
nad powerful than ever. 

It commenced in Naples. And who has not dwelt with 
wonder and delight upon the history of that land glowing with 
all the warmth of poetry and romance 

Fable surrounds the origin of the city with marvels. There 
the Syrens had their home. It was the Parthe nope of anti- 
juity. The Greeks engrafted upon it their mythology, their 
vraceful language, their subtle spirit. Her brilliant mythol ogy 
peopled its laughing groves with the fervid imagery of an 
elder time. 

After passing through the same vicissitudes as the Continent 
of Italy, and alternately contending with the Saracens, and her 
wn native despots, she was conquered by a roving band of 
Norman adventurers under Tancred de Hauteville, in the fifth 


‘entury. His sons succeeded to the crown, and the race of 


Norman Barons held supreme command until 1166, and fell in 
the person of William the Bad, the son and successor of Prince 
Roger. The Houses of Anjou and Arragon then became the 


contestants for the possession of her crown, and a series of 


duels rather than a war ensued between Louis Duke of Anjou, 
and Charles Duras.* In the fifteenth century the rival claims 
f Arragon and Anjou were terminated by the death of Al- 
phonso of Arragon, and Naples became an appanage of the 
House of Austria. 

The exactions, cruelties, and despotism of the Spanish Vice- 
roys under Chi arles the F ifth, and Philip the Second of Spain, 
turned the blooming land almost into a desert. It was in vain 
that nature yielded her almost spontaneous increase. In vain 
that she offered her fruits unsolicited by labor. oe by 
the hand of an insatiable despotism from the people, famine 
stalked like a skeleton through the streets and pestilence ° d 
its gloomy pall between them and their cloudless sky of gold 
and azure. The Duke of Arcos, then Viceroy, laid an impost 
upon fruit of all descriptions, the payment of which literally 


absorbed every thing. ‘I'he common people, urged be yond the 


ower of nature to suffer longer such monstrous tyranny, rus shed 
together. Thomas Anello, called by the people, and hence popu- 
larly known ever since as ‘ Mas’ Anello »,” a hardy fisherman, took 


* Mémoires Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires du Royaume de Naples, par M 
Le Comte Gregoire Orloff. 
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command, and the terrible insurrection, the particulars of wh lich 
are known to all, succeeded. Thomas Anello bequeathed one 
legacy alone to the people of Naples. It was but a single sen- 
tence, but it rings yet fearfully in the ears of despotism, and 
Bomba would shudder and turn pale if it could be whispered 
to him when the wine-cup was in his hand, and the blood cours- 
ing hottest in his veins. As he was expiring from the wound 
received from a blunderbuss discharged at him whilst passing 
through a corridor of the Church del Carmine, he is said to have 
exclaimed, “I Massanielli non sono morti.” After the death of 
Mas’ Anello the Duke de Guise became for awhile the cham- 
pion of Naples against Spain, but was finally taken prisoner 

and carried to Madrid. In 1734 Don Carlos, son of the reign- 
ing king of Spain, succeeded to the crown of Naples. His elder 

brother wore the crown of Spain for a few years, after their 
father’s death, and then Don Carlos was called from Naples tq 
succeed him. This was in 1759. His third son, at the age of 
seven years was proclaimed King of Naples by the name of 
Ferdinand the Fourth. It is in the reign of this prince, we 
understand, that the scene of the new play of ‘‘PALOMBA” is 
supposed to pass. 

Ferdinand the Fourth married Caroline of Austria. Her 
family relations as well as her personal vices made her fatal to 
the interests of Italy. Her passions’ were violent. She was 
shrewd, intriguing, and inherited something of the masculine 
strength of will of her mother, the celebrated Maria Theresa of 
Austria. She had neither sympathy nor sensibility; but was 
frail, and eager after pleasure. In person she was beautiful, and 
had many alluring ways, but was stubborn, ignorant, and 
cruel, as she was reckless and lascivious. She soon ac juired a 
complete ascendency over her husband, whose whole time was 
divided between the Church and the ch ase, and whose mental 
capacity was below contempt. He yielded to her unresistingly, 
and her will was supreme in all things. She becai ne the centre 
of three grand European coiilitions, and by her close relations 
with Austria ms teri: ally modified the relations of Europe, and 
controlled the affairs of It: aly. Contrary to ‘os Salic law she 
sat at the council-board, and directed its ae Zambuca 
one of the Secretaries of State, was a pliant and able tool, but 
the presiding spirit and most unscrupulous agent of her plans 
was John Acton, the Minister of War and Marine. Acton was 
the son of an English physician, who had settled in the South 
of F rance, and erandson of an English baronet. He was ori- 
ginally in the service of the Duke of Tuscany, and was recom- 
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mended by him to the King of Naples. The Court of Naples 
was at that time perhé aps the most licentious in the world. The 
name of the Queen’s lovers and paramours was legion. A] 
pretended to adore her, and rival each other for her favors 
Acton alone treated her with complete and perhaps studied 
indifference. The Queen, at first furious at the failure of he: 
charms, was soon dominated by that strange contradiction 
which so often operates upon women of her temper, and found 
a singular fascination in this very indifference. ‘Acton yielded 
ultimately to her solicitations and attentions, but always treated 
her coldly and peremptorily. To this also she submitted, and 
whilst playing the tyrant to all others, she became the -lave of 
Acton. He supplanted and drove away all her other lovers, 
and reigned supreme in her affections. Together they absorbed dd 
all the offices of state. They tampered with the currency ; 
elevied taxes for public purposes, and spent the money on their 
private pleasures and favorites; filled all the offices with 
foreigners, and pursued an unmatched course of luxury, lasci- 
viousness, fraud, and violence. 

It ~ som era of the French Revolution. Some young fashion- 
ables of Naples paraded the Corso on horseback, instead of going 
in carriages after the old fashion. This simple thing was con 
verted by Acton and the Queen into a political offense, and 

charged as displaying 4 revolutionary tendency. They said, 
it was a renewal of the Olympic Games, and intended to pre- 
pare the way for a Republic! A terrible tribunal, called the 

“ Giunta di Stato,” was immediately erected, and dose young 
men, arraigned upon such frivolous pretexts, were tried, con- 
demned, and executed. The last to ascend the fatal scaffold 
was Emanuel di Deo. As he was preparing for the sacrifice, 

the minions of Acton and the Queen offered to spare his life, if 
he would discover his associates. He answered, that he had 
nothing to reveal; and if he had, he preferred de ath to infamy. 

After the dissolution of the first tribunal, or “ Giunta di St: ito,” 
a second was formed, consisting of three of the most unscrupu- 
lous and truculent minions of we (Jueen, named Castelcicala, 
Vanni, and Guidobaldi. The people of Naples shudder to-day, 

when either of their names are mentioned. All who mur- 

mured were called Revolutionists and Jacobins. Every 
strong place was soon crowded to suffocation, with state pri- 
soners, to none of whom was communicated the charge made 
against them. Vanni, in a frenzy of cruelty, swore that no- 
thing was yet accomplished, and exclaimed to the a 

“ Almeno dovevanno arrestarsene ventimille.” (At least, 
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must arrest twenty thousand.) Those on whom the persecu- 
tion chiefly fell were the younger members of the aristocracy, 
and members of the liberal professions; all, in fact, whose 
talents and education could make them dangerous to the con- 
tinued existence of an unchecked license of tyranny. The ad- 
vance of the French troops, after the defeat of the King of 
Naples, put an end to this frightful murder-farce of absolutism. 
The Neapolitan Court fled with as hasty cowardice as it had 
ruled with unrelenting ferocity. In 1790 the Court returned, 
and the old game of tyranny was recommenced. 

It was at this epoch that the Carbonari took the compact 
and powerful shape, which, by the secresy and unexampled 
devotion of its members, it has preserved to this day. Enough 
was soon known of it to strike a terror into the hearts of all 
engaged in the oppression of their country, although no dis- 
coveries were made by which it could be got into the clutches 
of the government. ‘To oppose the Carbonari Cardinal Ruffo, 
in 1790, had organized a secret society, called the Santa 
Fepe, or Holy F: aith. The object of this Society was to main- 
tain the power of the Church, bolster up tyranny, and prevent 
reformation or revolution. Thirty thousand prisoners were 
arrested, and, in speaking of the scene, after the defeat of the 
patriots by Ruffo and his Calabrians, at the Ponte Maddalena, 
and the disgraceful violation of the treaty of surrender by 
Lord Nelson, at the instigation of Lady Hamilton and Queen 
Caroline, Count Orloff says: “Il approche le denoument de 
Yun des plus déplorables drames politiques dont I’Italie ait été 
le théatre.” The expense of paying the executioner six ducats 
a man being found too great for the revenue of the State, he was 
engaged for wholesale murder at so much per month. 

‘“T] n’y avait plus dans cette grand Cité que deux classes 
d’habitans, des bourreaux et des victimes. Ceux-ci étaient 
déchirés en lambeaux par une foule de Canabales—qui dé- 
voraient leur chairs palpitantes. D’autres aprés avoir été 
trainés dans les rues, étaient jetés, ou morts ou mourant, dans 
les buches allumés, sur les places publiques.”* 

‘Many traits of heroism occurred during this detestable 
violation of all faith, Cerillo, when asked his profession, re- 
plied: ‘A physician.’ ‘What were you under the Republic?’ 

‘A representative of the people.’ ‘And now, in my presence, 
what are you i said Speziale, the ferocious minister of police. 
‘In faccio a te,’ said Cerillo, ‘un eroe.’ ‘In your presence a 


* Count Orloff. 
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hero.’ Manthoni to all questions answered only: ‘I capitu- 
lated: and if that defense be not sufficient, I would blush to 
offer any other.’ The young Vitagliani was found playing the 
ruitar in his dungeon, when his sentence was pronounced; he 
continued to play till he was led to execution. Carlomagna 
and Granali paused on the steps of the scaffold to reproach -~ 
populace with their ferocious joy, As Nicola Palomba w: 
about to suffer, his life was offered if he would give up his ac- 
somplices ; he ‘replied : ‘Vile Schiavo, io non ho saputo com- 
prar mai la vita colle infamia.’ (Slave, I have not learned to 
purchase life with infamy.) ‘I will condemn you to death,’ 
said Speziale to Velasco in the Hall of Judgment. ‘I shall 
die,’ was the reply, ‘ but not by your order,’ and he flung him- 
elf out of the window near which he was standing. Eleonora 
I imentale was a young person, celebrated for her talents, her 
‘races, and her patriotism. She was accused of having written 
yme patriotic effusions in the ‘ Monitore Napolitano,’ and was 
sondemned to die; she met her fate with courage and heroism. 
She took coffee a few minutes before she ascended the scaffol: L, 
and s said smilingly to those who risked their lives, by testifying 
their sympathy for her untimely fate: ‘Forsan. et heec olim 
meminisse juvabit!’ Rosso Vincenzo, a celebrated orator and 
atriot, author of a political work of some celebrity, (‘ Pensieri 
politici,) while he stood on the scaffold observing the execu- 
tioner preparing the instruments of death, conversed with so 
much eloquence and spirit, that the officer who attended him 
1ever mentioned his name, even many years after his de ath, 
without shedding tears. During the dreadful period of f this 
royal retribution on subjects who, abandoned by their king, 
vere released from all lestaten, the noblest families in Na- 
ples, such as the families of Carafa, Torilla, Pignatelli, Neri, 
stc., "ete., lost their brightest members. The fate of the Admi- 
ral Caraccioli is already well known. The Queen was impa- 
ient for the destruction of this brave and gallant seaman, who, 
the Neapolitans were wont to say, was a fleet in himse lf; and 
the jealousy of Thurn and the w eakness of Nels son, (da vilta di 
Nelson, say the Neapolitans,) signed his fiat; although he had 
been solemnly released by the king, and permitted to return 
to Naples. The admiral was w alking the deck of his ship 
ae reasoning on the construction of an E nglish vessel w hich 
aid beside his own, when his sentence was announced to him. 
He heard it and finished his discourse. The sailors who were 
ippointed to fix the rope to hang him, wept and protracted 
their sad task; he exclaimed cheerfully : ‘Sbrigatevi, sbri 
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gatevi!’—then, after a pause, added, ‘ E ben graziosa che men- 
tre io debba soffrire, tu debbi piangere.’ He was hung at the 
yard-arm of a Sicilian vessel, and his death has blasted for ever 
the memory of Lord Nelson. The anecdote of his body float- 
ing on the waters, as the King and Nelson leant over the side 
of the English Admiral’s ship, is perfectly true.”* 

This is history; but history written indeed in blood! This 
Nicola Palomba, was the CurxF of the Carbonari, and is the 
hero of the play referred to in the beginning of this article. 
In 1821 the Carbonari again arose, and the people of Naples 
with them. They were defeated. In 1848, they made an- 
other gallant but futile attempt. The record of the terrible 
massacre of that day, and the repulse of the Swiss Guard, by 
the half-armed populace of Naples, is yet fresh in the minds 
of all. We are now in the year 1856. The Mas’anellos are 
not all dead. The Carbonari is a more powerful brotherhood 
then ever. It extends over all Europe. It has an affiliated 
lodge in every city in the United States. It has members in 
princes’ cabinets. It stations the sentinels at their palace 
doors. It sits with them at table, and rides beside them to the 
field. The man they trust, the spy they employ, the woman 
they love, may be and often are its agents. They eat their 
meals in fear of it, and sleep in its power. It is ubiquitous. 
Time will show whether its next overt act will succeed or fail. 
Time will also soon show whether Italy is dead or sleeping. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Ir the whole course of the political history of the United 
States teaches any one thing with the most unmistakable cer- 
tainty, it is the fact, that no party which has ever risen up in 
opposition to the Democratic, has been competent to administer 
the affairs of our national government. ‘The future civil his- 
torian of this country will be called upon to record, on the one 
hand, a series of continued triumphs for the principles and 
measures of the party founded by Jefferson, the Apostle of 
Liberty to the world; and on the other, a few attempts, result- 
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ing always in the most complete and ridiculous failures, by the 
party in opposition, to carry on, even to its own satisfaction, 
the government of these States for the short period of one 
presidential term. He will be obliged to record, that every 
measure of advancement and reform, every change of a politi- 
cal nature, every new discovery in administrative science has 
been made, promulgated, and carried into successful operation 
by the Democratic party. He will, if he be truly an American, 
proudly assert, that every extension of the area of freedom has 
been advocated and accomplished by them, and that too, in 
spite of the strenuous exertions of the Opposition organization, 
under whatever name or policy. 

The period is again approaching when the question is once 
more to be decided: Into whose hands shall the government 
of this vast country be committed? Several parties are put- 
ting in their claims to this important trust, but they are all 
easily resolvable into the Democratic party and the Opposition ; 
inasmuch as all the fragments composing the latter are parts of 
a once powerful organization, with a few accessions from our 
ranks, and a new mask made to order. We shall not do 
injustice to either faction by classing them, for this purpose, 
together, and we shall do so without further explanation. 

‘We think a brief review of the essays made by our oppon- 
ents, in that direction, will be the best answer to the claims 
now set up by them, as to their 77ght to assume the reins of 
government, and their capacity to administer its affairs. To 
what great measure, to what important part of the system, to 
what ‘peculiar fitness for office can the Federal- Whig- Anti- 
Masonic-Know-Nothing-Black-Republican party point, as a 
monument of its successful policy, of its governmental science, 
or of its administrative ability ? 

Its first attempt to administer the government upon distinct- 
ive principles was made under the leadership of the elder 
Adams. The result of that attempt was the whirlwind that 
hurled the party from office; when the sober sense of the 
people elected Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency of the Re- 
public. Is there a man in the United States who will openly 
and avowedly defend the measures of the administration so 
emphatically denounced, or the principles upon which they 
were founded? And yet, we find a portion of the Opposition 
to entertain covertly similar views, and favor secretly parallel 
principles. It is only wanting for the people to recognize 
their old enemy in his new guise, to again bury him for half a 


century. 
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The second Adams did not only not receive his baton of 
command from the people, but it was the gift of an arrange- 
ment by which their ‘will was trampled upon, their power 
despised, their authority denied; but how gloriously did they 
vuitiniie themselves once again, and at the very first oppor- 
tunity, by the election of Andrew Jackson. And what came 
of this attempt of the Opposition to sustain the executive 
power and dignity of the country? Upon what does this ad- 
ministration ground its claims to a respectable immortality ? 
It is notorious for attempting impossible, not to say ridiculous, 
improvements ; for the magnificent failure of the absurd 
Panama Mission ; for the characteristic advice of the President 
to Congress, not to be “ palsied by the will of their con- 
stituents and for the splendid menagerie, known in its day 
as the “ travelling cabinet. 

Time, the good sense of the people, and the truth of history, 
which have in every instance rescued from party vituperation, 
and placed upon a firm basis of enduring public respect, the 
administration of every Democratic President, have confirmed, 
and if possible deepened the disgrace of the measures adhered 
to by the Adamses, father and son. 

Again, after another considerable interval of time, on a swell 
of hard-cider excitement, General Harrison brought the Oppo- 
sition into office. They rode the land triumphantly —the 
entire power of the government was in their hands—there was 
no check to their schemes of policy—there was no power to 
thwart their arrangements—the majority in Congress was 
decisive. But of all the magnificent schemes introduced into 
that “extra session,” what one of them is now the settied 
policy of the government ? What has become of Mr. Clay’s 
Fiscal Agent — of the Bankrupt Law — of a prohibitory 
tariff—of the distribution scheme—and of the grand internal 
improvement system? Why, the measures of that “extra 
session” so stank in the public nostrils, that at the very first 
election a large majority of Democrats were returned to Con- 
gress, instead of the late members; and before the end of the 
term the government was being administered on very decided 
Democratic principles. 

But once more, partly forgetting the lesson formerly taught 
them, aud partly, also, because they wished to recognize in a 
substantial manner the services of a gallant old soldier, the 
people permitted the Opposition to gain the control of national 
affairs. And to what splendid achievement can the friends of 
that administration point as its monument? In a financial way 
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it was unparalleled; and the Galphin and Gardiner frauds 
attest its stupendous vigor, and its sublime disregard of public 
contempt. It will not be forgotten—it can neither be excused 
nor defended. Mr. Fillmore, though nominally a Whig, fin 
ished the term upon Democratic principles; for the great 
measures of his administration were originated and supported 
by Democrats, and by a few noble and able men of the oppos- 
ite party. Those leaders have passed from the scene of their 
triumphs and their labors, and the last work of their hands is 
reviled and traduced, abandoned and denounced by their 
former adherents. 

We repeat it, then, that the history of this country shows 
one prominent fact, to wit: That the party in opposition to 
the Democratic, is incapable of successfully administering the 
government. Every attempt has covered them with shame 
and confusion of face. It has been a contemptible and ridicu- 
lous failure. It is to be noted, too, that upon no occasion has 
an opposition President been reélected; and never have two 
anti-Democratic administrations succeeded each other. From 
the end of the first to the beginning of the second Federal 
administration, there elapsed a quarter of a century — boys 
who knew nothing of the first, gave power to the second. 
From the end of that to the beginning of the third was twelve 
years—and from the close of that till the opening of the 
fourth, was one presidential term; and when the fourth ex- 
pired, with a voice almost unanimous from Maine to Mexico, 
it was hurled from power. 

Such is a brief and candid review of the administrative 
ability and success of the parties which for a period of sixty 
years have been contesting the right and the privilege of ad- 
ministering the government of this glorious Republic, upon 
principles utterly at variance with those professed by the 
Democratic party. There is no feature in the admirably work- 
ing system of our national polity upon which they can gaze 
with the glowing eye of paternal affection. During the whole 

eriod of which we have been speaking, no one of their great 
Sailees has originated a policy of the government which has 
been approved by the people after a calm discussion and ex- 
amination. The people, with the most unexampled unanimity, 
have rejected measure after measure advocated by the leaders 
of the Opposition; and their sober second thought has uni- 
formly been in favor of the principles and policy of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It will hardly be contended, therefore, that any thing they 
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have already done or attempted to do, has been such as to 
entitle them to insist upon the government of these States as « 
right. They have not shown either the ability, capacity, o: 
honesty required to discharge properly the duties which th 
position they are seeking would devolve upon them. They 
have always distrusted the people, and in turn they have not 
been able to secure popular confidence. Nor have they eve 
deserved it. Is it possible now, that any considerable portion 
of the people should seriously seek to place the control of th 
government in the hands of a party displaying such a recor: 
as the foregoing? If it is so, it can not be on account of an) 
good they have done; but there must be some great and par- 
amount interest in the future—some absolving and ever-endur- 
ing advantage and blessing to result from placing in power, at 
this juncture, the anti-Democratic element of this country. 
When a party which has so uniformly failed, so utterly and 
ignominiously failed, asks to be again trusted with the admin. 
istration of affairs, its manifesto ought to be magnificent, and 
its means and ability to perform its promises entirely unim- 
peachable. As the matter stands now, the case is clearly 
against them, and we shall devote the balance of this paper t 
an examination of the present position of the Opposition, and 
a calm consideration of the grounds upon which they base 
their claims to success in the present campaign. If these 
issues should be found against them, then for the law-loving 
people of this Union there is but one eo 

Two great factions, the one led by Millard Fillmore, and the 
other by John C. Fremont, comprise the bulk of what was 
once the Whig party of the country. To them, so far as it 
suits their convenience and availability, has been committed 
the keeping and promulgation of the Federal-W hig-Anti- 
masonic principles of former years. Each faction has en- 
grafted upon them some modern improvements, and keeping 
the old exploded and repudiated doctrines out of sight, pre- 
sent the issue upon new, and sectional, and wholly illiberal 
ground. 

In regard to the Know-Nothing party, we shall repeat here 
what we wrote in this REVIEW concerning it, one year ago. It 
has not materially changed since then, and we think the pic- 
ture quite correct in outline as well as detail: 

“Tt has sprung up like a mushroom, in a night, without 
cause or reason, and is founded on the prejudices rather than 
the reason of the people. Wherever it has spread its baleful 


influence, violence and riot and bloodshed have been the 
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result. Election grounds have become the scenes of lawless- 
ness hitherto unknown to us; mobs of armed men, instead 
of the unbiassed votes of the citizens, have been used as the 
means of deciding elections. Some of the best and most 
patriotic of our citizens are denounced by the folly and 
bigotry of the Know-Nothing mob, and every man is pro- 
scribed who will not assist in proscribing those who are ob- 
noxious to this secret order. 

“Before the advent of this bigoted organization, election 
riots were comparatively unknown. It is fair to assume, that 
to it, and the course pursued by its members, are charge: ible 
all this lawless violence and confusion; that to it are to be 
attributed all the blood shed and lives lost. The organization 
itself, we say, is the primary cause of this foul disgr: ce: and 
will the American people—a law-abiding race—stand calmly 
by, and see the outrages of the last few months repeated ad 
hhitum? We say that the order is founded on popular pre- 
judice, and no circumstances or combination of circumstances 
can excuse or palliate its unconstitutional action. Forgetting, 
for the moment, the advice of Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Jackson, the American people have suffered a party to rise 
up and flourish i in their midst, whose policy is civil proscrip- 
tion for opinion’s sake—a doctrine directly at variance with 
both state and national constitutional rights, privileges, and 
provisions, 

“To this party, so anti-republican in all its teachings and 
actions; which proscribes, for the sake of religion, some of our 
very best citizens; which declares no man fit to become an 
American citizen unless born on American soil; which ignores 
the precepts of Washington, and withholds rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution—to this party, composed of all the fag- 
ends and factions which, like parasites, have for years hung on 
the skirts of the two great parties which have divided “the 
country, the Whig party, the only one approaching to the 
Democratic in scmaath and numbers, has lately succumbed ; 
and against this most unprecedented combination for the estab- 
lishment of anti- -republican views, feelings, and legislation— 
for the dismemberment of the Union, and the destruction of 
the Constitution—in this motley gathering all these parties are 
found—no party but the Democratic has dared to raise its 
voice, and it alone is found in hostile array, ready to do battle 
for truth, and justice, and the natural rights of man.’ 





* Vide Sept. No., 1855, page 184. 
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The Black ee are nominally led by Fremont, but 
they are really controlled and directed by Seward, Greeley, Ben- 
nett, Garrison & Co.; and they present one single i issue to the 
country. It is an issue such ‘as ought not to be even named 
among us—it should be the unpronounceable word of the re- 
public—A DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION! Such a party 
has been for some time growing up in the North; it has be- 
come numerous and formidable to the peace of the country ; 
it is found in only one section of the Union; its candidates 
were put in nomination by delegates from the Northern States 
alone; it urges the North to make war upon the South; 
marches under a banner from which /ifleen stars have been éf- 
Jaced ; it asserts that ‘the United States oo is & COve- 
nant with death and an agreement with hell ;” it proclaims as 
its platform, “ No union with slaveholders ;” aa declares any 
state of affairs preferable to the present unholy alliance with 
the South. 

It is not necessary to characterize the supporters of Fremont. 
They have been notorious for years, as the secret or open ene- 
mies of the Constitution and the Union. They have been 
fomenting discord; they have been aggravating every difficulty, 
and pushing every cause of excitement to extremity. They 
are a set of unscrupulous politicians, monomaniacs, whose single 
idea has gi¥en to every thing they see the tinge of blac kness._ 

Such are the parties who are contending for the prize of the 
presidency with the Democracy. Let us examine them more 
closely. 

If Fillmore were to succeed, then one portion of our fellow- 
citizens, North and South, East and West, would be disfran- 
chised on account of birth- -place or religion. The letter and 
spirit of the Constitution would have to be violated, in order 
to carry out the principles of this Know-Nothing organization. 
Instead of being the President of the whole people, he would 
be but the President of a faction; and in all parts of the coun- 
try some men must be without the pale. We say deadlon: be- 
cause that party which tramples on the rights of a minority, 
is per se a faction. We do not believe the views and principles 
of Fillmore to be those of a majority of the people of these 
States, and we do not suppose it possible that he should be, at 
this time, elected to the presidency. We shall dismiss him, 
therefore, to his travels, from which we do not think there was 
any great necessity for his return. 

But what do the friends of Fremont offer as the price of his 
elevation to the presidency? Nothing more nor less than the 
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dissolution and destruction of these United States !—States 
whose union was cemented by the blood and treasure of our 
revolutionary fathers, whose bones make sacred the soil of 
the “Old Thirteen,” from Maine to Georgia—States whose are 
has been more than doubled, and whose population is nine 
times greater than at the declaration of independence—States 
whose wealth, activity, and enterprise are unbounded, and 
who, from a few insignificant colonies stretched along the sea- 
board, have, in three quarters of a century, risen to be one of 
the first-rate powers of the world, a most unexampled and 
glorious progress—States, under whose mild and tolerant 
government more good has been accomplished, and more  happi- 
ness enjoyed, than in the whole worlc dd 
with smiling fields, and happy villages, and aor ‘citioe—with 
the song of labor, the sound of the hammer , and the hum of 
business. 

And what are we to have in lieu of all this? <A distracted 
country, independent principalities, desolated fields, forsaken 
shops and dilapidated cities! The happiness and well-being 
of thirty millions of free white men are to be absolutely de- 
stroyed, for the sake of three millions of slaves, to whom not 
the slightest benefit will accrue. No advantage will result to 
any man; nothing but despair, and bloodshed, and civil war. 
Fremont has no personal character upon which the*people can 
rely, and his supporters are an utterly abandoned crew, irre- 
sponsible and reckless. 

Such are the men, such have been their antecedents, and 
such will be their consequents. It can not be possible that the 
people of the United States are so infatuated as to trust power 
at this crisis in the hands of such a blundering set of sectional 
fanatics. There is nothing to gain and every thing to lose. 
The perpetuity of the Union, the success of our governmental 
experiment, the doctrine underlying our system, and the inter- 
ests of the world in our welfare, are so important and moment- 
ous, as to make the result second to no contest that the world 
has ever seen decided. 

In a subsequent paper we shall pursue a somewhat similar 
train of reasoning, and show why the Democratic party, with 
Mr. Buchanan as the exponent of its principles, should be in- 
trusted with the control of the government of the republic. 
Esto perpetua. COLONEL EIDOLON. 
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A LOST TREASURE. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


SoMETHING is gone that will not come back, 
And the hearth of home is drear and black ; 
In vain we idolized the boy, 

And frozen is the fount of joy; 

Flowers in his hand and on his breast. 

He lies in his narrow house of rest. 


Life’s lamp is quenched no more to burn 
Something is gone that will not return; 
We loved him fondly and too well, 

But the hand of the Spoiler rang his knell 
Why should we place on earth our trust? 
For its idols all are dust — mere dust! 


Something is gone that will never more 

A gleam of joy on our heart-strings pour, 
And wake them into music sweet, 

For the pulse in his bosom has ceased to beat 
On hearth and wall a gloom is thrown, 

And the house is desolate and lone. 


We tried to hush his moan in vain, 

And cool the throb in his aching brain ; 

To stay the march of death we tried, 

Sut he closed his large blue eye, and died, 
And though Christians say—“ Be reconciled ! 
Our hearts ache on for the vanished child. 


The room in which he breathed his last 

With a funeral gloom is overcast; 

The music of his prattling voice 

Will never more our hearts rejoice: 

Oh! why to mortal objects cling, 

When the mower pale clips the flowers of spring! 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE- 
PRESIDENCY. 


JOHN CABELL BRECKINRIDGE, the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States, was born at Lexington, 
Kentucky, on the 16th of January, 1821, and is a descendant 
of a family which has always been eminent for its talent and 
patriotism. 

His grandfather, Hon. John Breckinridge (the supposed 
author of the celebrated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798,) repre- 
sented the State of Kentucky in the United States Senate 
from 1801 till 1805. He was afterwards, in January, 1806, 
appointed Attorney-General by President Jefferson, with 
whom he was on terms of the most intimate friendship. Some 
idea of his standing as a Democrat and a politician may be 
inferred from the fact, that in the party caucus in 1804, which 
nominated Thomas Jefferson for the Presidency, he received, 
on the first ballot, twenty votes for that high office. 

John Breckinridge left four sons: Joseph Cabell, John, 
Robert J., and William—the last three well known for their 
zeal and eloquence in the clerical profession. His eldest son, 
the Hon. Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, was the father of the 
candidate of the Cincinnati Convention. He was a prominent 
member of the Kentucky bar, and distinguished alike for his 
ability as a lawyer, and his irreproachable character as a man. 
He married a daughter of Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
President of Princeton College, N. J., and grand-daughter of 
John Witherspoon, a former President of the same institution, 
who, it will be remembered, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The large patrimony which he inherited, and increased by his 
industry, was nearly all swept away before his death, in conse- 
quence of liabilities incurred through his generous readiness to 
aid his friends. He was a prominent politician of Kentucky, 
and was twice elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of that State, and was afterwards appointed Secretary of 
State by Gov. Adair. He died in 1824, while occupying the 
last-named position, leaving numerous children, of whom John 
Cabell was the only son. 
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Young Breckinridge received his education at Centre Col- 
lege, Danville Ky., ‘of which institution Rev. Dr. John C. 
Young was, and still is, the President. While there, he lived 
in the “family of the President, who is his brother-in-law. He 
graduated with distinguished honor in July, 1838, at the early 
age of seventeen. He continued his studies, howev er, for a 
time, as a resident graduate, at Princeton, N.J., after w hich he 
returned to his native State, and commenced the study of law, 
at Frankfort, in the office of Hon. Judge Owsley, afterwards 
Governor of the State. He attended the law-lectures of the 
Transylvania University, at Lexington, and received his 
license as a lawyer, in the spring of 1841. 

Soon after this period Mr. Breckinridge concluded to try 
his fortunes in some newer State than Kentucky. Seeking a 
suitable location, he travelled, on horseback, through Indiana 
and Illinois; but finally settled at Burlington, Iowa, then a 
small town of about two thousand inhabitants. He there re- 
mained for nearly two years, from 1841 till the summer of 1843, 
practising law with success, and roughing it after the fashion 
of the good people of that country. “His associations with the 
daring and bold spirits who were the first to find their way to 
that frontier, not even waiting for the departure of the red 
men of the wilderness, but living among them, have doubtless 
contributed not only towards bringing out the bold features of 
his naturally sterling character, but have also given him a 
keener appreciation of real worth under all circumstances, and 
livelier sympathies with the feelings of hard-handed, hard- 
headed men, than perhaps could have been easily acquired 
amid the refinements and luxuries of city life. It 7 there 
in fact that he became so eminently the man of the people, and 
especially the representative of that young and progressive 
population, upon the energies of which the future prosperity 
of the Republic will mainly, under Providence, depend. 

He returned to his native State in 1848, to visit his mother 
and sisters, and yielded to their urgent and expressed desire 
that he should remain in Kentucky. He shortly afterwards 
married Miss Mary C. Burch, a descendant of one of the first 
pioneers of Kentucky from Virginia. In the fall of the same 
year he became the Democratic candidate, in the old Whig 
county of Fayette, for the State Legislature, and was elected 
by a handsome majority. In this new arena he was not slow 
in establishing an enviable and brilliant reputation. His com- 
manding intellect, boldness and fearlessness in debate, as well 
as his strict attention to parliamentary usages, his dignified 
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bearing as a gentleman, his invulnerable logic, his perfect 
familiarity with every subject he discussed, extorted admira- 
tion and respect even from his opponents, and convinced all who 
saw and heard him, that he was destined ere long to take his 
stand among the ablest and most eminent of Kentucky’s 
statesmen. 

In 1847, his old friend and legal preceptor, Judge Owsley, 
then Governor of the State, called upon him to accept the 
rank of Major in one of the Kentucky regiments, which had 
been raised to assist Generals Scott and Taylor in Mexico. 
He immediately responded to this ~~ to his patriotism, and 
departed with his regiment for the field of action. They 
landed at Vera Cruz, and marched for the City of Mexico, but 


unfortunately, did not arrive in time to participate in any of 


the glories of conquest, or to assist in placing the “stars and 
stripes” on the towers of the sacred “ Halls of the Monte- 
zumas.” He merits, however, as warm a place in the hearts of 
patriotic Americans, for the alacrity with which he obeyed his 
country’s call, as if he had shared the dangers which were 
encountered by his more fortunate countrymen. His regiment 
suffered quite as much, perhaps, from diseases incident to the 
climate as others preceding it had done from the weapons of 
the enemy, having lost, before they returned to Kentucky, over 
one fourth of their number, which was originally one thous: and 
men. While in Mexico Major Breckinridge made many warm 
and sincere friends among the officers of the army. He also 
added to his reputation by his brilliant professional defense of 
General Pillow, who was tried by a Court-Martial, upon 
charges preferred against him by General Scott. In that trial 
he gained an enviable distinction, which he had no opportunity 
of doing on the field. 

After the return of his regiment, he resumed the practice of 
his profession in his native city, and remained in retirement 
until 1851, when his distinguished ability and popularity as a 
man, induced his party to nominate him as a candidate for 
Congress. His friends considered it perfect madness for him 
to accept the nomination, as they thought he stood no possible 
chance of success. Ashland, the district for which he ran, 
was considered the most impregnable Whig stronghold in the 
State, generally polling a majority of about 2000 for that 
party. His opponent, General Leslie Coombs, was also one of 
the strongest and personally most popular men in Kentucky. 
But young Breckinridge, undaunted by the apparently dis- 
couraging prospects, entered upon one of the most exciting 
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canvasses ever known, relying on the justice of his cause, 
trusting that the good sense and patriotism of the electors 
would finally prevail over long-established prejudices; and, 
looking for a return to those pure Democratic principles which 
first led to the election of the Sage of dichiend as their 

tepresentative in Congress. He stumped the district with 
energy, and had regular appointments with his op ponent, 
as to the time and place where they should meet and address 
the people; besides which, in his untiring zeal, he often made 
as many as four speeches, at as many dif Yerent places, on the 
same day. The result was his triumphant election, after a long 
contest, by a majority of 531.* His débéit in the National 
Legislature was one of the most brilliant on record. The 
eloquent, just, and noble tribute which he paid in the House of 
tepresentatives (soon after he entered it) to the memory of 
Henry Clay, upon the announcement of the death of that 
statesman, was one of the most feeling eulogies ever delivered 
in that body. 

He had been in Washington only a short time before his 
transcendent talent was recognized. A master of all the arts 
of attack and defense, and perfe ctly familiar with parliame mee 
tactics, he at once established for himself by his masterly de- 
bates on the questions before Congress, a reputation as one of 
the first legislators of the day. 

His spee ch in defense of General Butler, delivered in the 
House of Representatives, on the 3d of March, 1852, has been 
considered as one of the most eloquent addresses ever de- 
livered in that Hall. His remarks, in the same month, on the 
Compromise measures of 1850, have been referred to as one of 
the soundest constitutional arguments ever made on the ques- 
tion. 

* He had the greatest veneration and respect for Mr. Clay, as will be seen from 
the following extract from a speech recently delivered by his son, Mr. James B 
Clay : 

‘Soon after his election he called upon Mr. Clay, (I was present at the inter- 
view,) and stated, that he had called to pay his respects to him; that, though of 
the opposite political party, he had been chosen to represent the district which he 
(Mr. Clay) had himself represented with so much renown and fidelity, and he 
should consider himself—young and inexperienced as he was—quite incompetent 
to do justice to the high duty he had assumed, without the counsel and aid of Mr 
Clay, and he desired permission to consult with him freely, when he should enter 
upon his duties, and to receive the aid of his great experience in political affairs, 
Mr. Clay was much pleased with the interview, and it produced a deep impression 
on his mind, and his regard for Mr. Breckinridge was ever afterwards warm and 
earnest, 
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A writer in the Boston Post, some time since, said: “ The 
first time we ever saw him was in the House of Representa- 
tives, about the close of his first term. His fine manly appear- 
ance ‘had attracted our attention, and we inquired his name of 
a shrew d old pol itician, long a resident at Washington. ‘That 
man,’ said he, ‘is John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who 
will one day, if he lives, be President of the United States.’ 
And this was not the impression produced on a single mind. 
Often, when speculations were indulged in, with regard to the 
fature of politics, when it was asked, “who in intellect were fit 
to succeed the statesmen passing from the stage—the Clays, 
the Websters, the Calhouns, the Bentons—the name of Breck- 
inridge was always mentioned as that of one on whom the 

mantle of departed greatness would rest gracefully and wor- 
thily.” 

In 1853, he announced himself as a candidate for reélection. 
in the Ashland district. His already extended reputation and 
influence alarmed the Whigs, and they determined to defeat 
him. In order to do this, they selected as his opponent Hon. 
Robert P. Letcher, who had represented the district in Con- 
gress, from 1828 till 1833, (having been twice elected without 
opposition, ) who had been elected Governor of the State, by 
20,000 majority, who enjoyed the prestige of having never 
been beaten, and who had just returned from Mexico, to 
which country he had been appointed minister by General 
Taylor. 

He was a man of well-known ability, and was considered 
personally the most popular man in the State. At the be gin- 
ning of the canvass, the Whigs boasted that they would ‘ 
deem the district,” and Governor Letcher announced, shat it 
was his mission and intention to ‘rescue the grave of Henry 
Clay from the infidels.” The canvass was the hottest ever 
known; but again fortune smiled on our candidate, and he 
was reélected by a majority of 526, nearly as large as that 
he had over General Coombs. When the age, talent, and 
influence of Governor Letcher are taken into consideration, 
this will be acknowledged to have been a most brilliant 
victory. 

Shortly after the election, Governor Letcher, in conversation 
with a friend, remarked, that he “could have borne his de- 
feat better, had he been beaten by any one but a mere boy.” 

His success, after he reéntered Congress, was, if any thing, 
more brilliant than before. He spoke « on nearly every subje ct 
of public interest that was discussed. His sentiments, always 
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thoroughly national, were defended with rare ability and el 
quence. Among his brilliant speeches, which have sale 
widely circulated, and which account for his popularity, that 
delivered on the 28d of March, 1854, from which we give an 
extract below, has been most often referred to as a splendid 
specimen of elegant and high-toned oratory. 


‘‘ Nothing in this discussion has surprised me more than the assertion in 
respectable quarters that the provisions touching slavery, in the New- 
Mexico and Utah bills, were not intended to establish any principle for the 
future action of Congress upon that subject. I can not but regard this asa 
narrow and unstatesmanlike view. Such was not the sense in which that 
great compromise was accepted by the American people. They well knew 
that it did not abolish slavery ; they knew, too, that vast territories yet re- 
mained in the Union to be settled, and that still vaster regions were to be 
acquired in the progress of our inevitable expansion. As to all these, the 
question of slavery, they knew, would present itself at each successive step, 
in the extension of American institutions and laws. If the settlement of 
1800 was but an ordinary act of legislation, and contained no principle of 
agreement of broader application than the strips of territory embraced 
in these laws, for what had the Union been shaken to its centre? To 
what end had our most eminent statesmen devoted their highest efforts? 
What has been gained—a lasting peace? No, sir; but, by this view, only 
a deceitful truce, a suspension of hostilities, the suppression of a symptom, 
not the eradication of a disease. It makes this compromise, not a final ad- 


justment on principle, of the distracting subject of slavery, but a delusion, 


an expedient, a catch, a humbug. It brings it down to the level of a mere 
temporary legislative contrivance; it leaves its great authors shorn of the 
renown the world supposed it to confer, and reduces them to the condition 
of mere political jobbers. But, by the other construction, it was, indeed, a 
‘final settlement,’ a settlement which makes its authors immortal, which 
removes from the Federal theatre the only question that can disturb our 
domestic tranquillity, and leaves Congress in the future nothing to do in 
connection with it, except to apply the established principle as the occa- 
sions arrive. No, sir; whatever some gentlemen may say now, the people 
were not guilty of the folly imputed to them by the opponents of this bill. 
Their patriotic acclamations went up to heaven over an act of healing 
statesmanship, not over a political job. They accepted these measures not 
as a truce to faction, but as a bond of lasting concord. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman, in great collisions of opinion, especially among an en- 
lightened people, and upon questions of a continuing character, the particu- 
lar issue usually involves the general principle, and this happens with a 
certainty proportioned to the magnitude of the questions at stake. History 
is full of illustrations to the point. When our heroic ancestors threw the 
British tea into Boston harbor, and the whole country rose to sustain the 
act, it went far deeper than the question of the tax on tea, and involved the 
creat principle that we would submit to no taxation without representation. 
When John Hampden resisted the illegal imposition of ship-money, by 

Charles I., and carried the point up to ‘all the Judges of England, though 
the immediate issue was, whether he should pay the paltry sum of twenty 
shillings, the great question involved was the claim of the king to levy 
taxes without the consent of Parliament. So the circumstances connected 
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with the legislation giving governments to Utah and New-Mexico, must 
‘control and explain the effect in principle of these laws. After events so 
recent, need I say that in 1850, the manner in which the new territory 
should be organized, led to a thorough discussion as to the policy to be 
adopted respecting slavery! Is it not notorious, that the Missouri Com- 
promise line was considered and rejected? Did not the non-slaveholding 
States (generally) insist, that the true policy was the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories, by act of Congress, and by consequence insist upon ap- 
plying this principle to Utah and New-Mexico? Did not the slaveholding 
States, on the contrary, planting themselves on the ground of Federal non 
intervention, resist this policy, and, by consequence, its adoption and appli- 
cation to those territories? And, after a long and fearful struggle, did not 
the latter doctrine prevail, and was it not carried into law, (or compact, if 
you choose,) in the New-Mexico and Utah acts? Did not the public, the 
press, conventions, and States, hail the result as a ‘final settlement in 
principle and in substance’ of the subject of slavery? And are we to be 
told now that the Compromise of 1850 was an adjustment no broader than 
those two territories? Are we to have a new struggle, a new bargain, a 
new basis of settlement on the organization of each new territory? Who, 
then, are the agitators? Who are faithful to the Compromise of 1850? 


“If my conclusions are correct as to the relations of the Compromise of 
i820 to that of 1850, and as to the true nature and extent of the latter, it 
follows that the former has no claim resting on good faith, but that 
‘ plighted faith’ to the Compromise of 1850, demands the removal of the 
Missouri prohibition. 

“T do not contend that the eighth section of the act of 1820 was, in 
terms, repealed by the adjustment of 1850; it yet remains on the statute- 
book, and, if constitutional, is still operative. But if non-iptervention by 
Congress is the principle that underlies the Compromise of 1850, then the 
prohibition of 1820, being inconsistent with that principle, should be re- 
moved, and perfect non-intervention thus be established by law. 

‘““Among the many misrepresentations sent to the country, by some of 
the enemies of this bill, perhaps none is more flagrant than the charge that 
it proposes to legislate slavery into Nebraska and Kansas. Sir, if the bill 
contained such a feature, it could not receive my vote. The right to estab- 
lish involves the correlative right to prohibit, and, denying both, I would 
vote for neither. I go further, and express the opinion, that a clause le- 
gislating slavery into those territories could not command one Southern 
vote in this House. It is due to both sections of the country and to the 
people to expose this groundless charge. 

“What, then, is the present condition of Nebraska and Kansas? Why, 

r, there is no government, no slavery, and very little population there, 
i your Feder -al laws exclude your citizens,) but a law remains on th 
statute-book, forever prohibiting slavery in these territories. It is pro- 
posed simply to take off this prohibition, but not to make an enactment in 
affirmance of slavery there. Now, in the absence of any law, establishing 
siavery in that region, previous to the prohibitory act, it is too clear for 
dispute that the repe val of the seghsisillon has not the affirmative effect o! 

ixing slavery in that country. The effect of the repeal, therefore, i 
neither to establish nor to exclude, but to leave the future condition of t! 
erritories dependant wholly on the actions of the inhabitants, subject only 
to such limitations as the Federal constitution may impose. But to guard 
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fully against honest misconstruction, and even against malicious perversion 
the language of the bill is perfectly explicit on this point. 
* * * * 

“Tt is contended, on one hand, upon the idea of the equality of the 
States under the Constitution, and their common property in the territories, 
that the citizens of the slaveholding States may remove to them with their 
slaves, (and that the local legislature can not rightfully exclude slavery 
vhile in the territorial condition; but it is conceded, that the people may 
stablish or prohibit it, when they come to exercise the power of a sover- 
‘ign State); on the other hand, it is said that slavery, being in derogation 

of common right, can exist only by force of positive law, and it is denied, 
that the Constitution furnishes this law for the territories, and it is further 
claimed, that the local legislature may establish or exclude it at any time 
ufter government is organized. As both parties appeal to the Constitution, 
ond base their respective arguments in opposite constructions of that in- 
strument, the bill wisely refuses to make a question for judicial construc- 
tion the subject of legislative conflict, and properly refers it to the tribunal 
‘reated by the Constitution itself, for the very purpose of deciding ‘all cases 
in law and equity,’ arising under it. 

‘“*'‘hen, sir, neither the purpose nor the effect of the bill is to legislate 
slavery into Nebraska and Kansas; but its effect is to sweep away this 
vestige of congressional dictation on this subject, and to allow the free citi- 
zens of this Union to enter the common territory with the Constitution a 
the bill alone in their hands, and to remit the decision of their rights under 
both to the courts of the country. Who can go before his constituents re- 
fusing to stand on the platform of the Constitution? Who can make a 
case to them of refusing to abide the decision of the courts of the Union? 

‘“‘T have argued the subject hitherto chiefly upon the question of ‘ plighted 
faith,’ and have consumed more of my limited time than properly belongs 
to that aspect of the case, because diligent efforts have been made to excite 
the northern mind against the friends of this bill, by representing them as 
the violators of public honor. Anxious as I am for its passage, I readily 
idmit that no benefit it could confer upon the country would atone for the 

deliberate violation of the public faith; but I am for its passage, not because 
[ believe that it embodies the true principle, but because also, I sincerely be- 
lieve that it carries out the true spirit and intent of our last great compro- 
mise, which, in my judgment, covered the whole subject of slavery. 
* * * * * * * 


“The States are supreme as to all subjects not granted to the common 
Government. They establish their own institutions at their own pleasure ; 
they regulate within themselves all the relations of society; they are com- 
plete, self-sustaining political communities; and they created the Federal 
Government, not to fit for them and ther posterity the relations of society 
ind the various elements that make up a complete social and political com- 
munity, but to execute for the common good certain specified grants of 
power. The Territories belong to the States in their united character; they 
are to enter the Union on an equal footing with the original States; and, 
in the mean time they are to be settled and occupied by the citizens of the 
existing States. What is the pretext for the act of 1820, “ for ever” pro- 
hibiting American citizens, on American soil, from establishing their own 
local, social and political condition? You have no express power to do so 
in the Constitution, and surely you can find none in the analogies of our 
political system. Can you dictate a particular form of society and govern- 
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ment for them one moment after they become States? If not, why mock 
reason, and blot the statute-book with this prohibition ? 
** * * * ** * * 

“Why is this, and what is the limit? At the beginning it was thought 
best that the seat of government should not be within the limit of any 
State, and accordingly a separate territory was caryed out for it, where the 
Federal Government might exercise its few and limited powers, and over 
this territory “exclusive legislation” was granted to Congress, but th« 
reasons and objects of the grant both of the Territory and power, and the 
nature and purposes of the common Government, must control this ex 
clusive legislation. Accordingly, Congress may not establish a despotism 
here, nor rob American citizens in regard to their local and domestic affairs, 
nor deprive them of their propefty, nor violate uniformity of taxation, nor 
discriminate for or against their ports. Out of this view, too, grows the 
argument against the power to abolish slavery in the district without the 
consent of the people. And though upon this point opposite opinions have 
been expressed, yet the argument has so far prevailed that no serious at- 
tempt has been made to interfere with their rights in this respect. 

“The argument in regard to the Territories is far stronger. I have 
already said that the Constitution nowhere expressly grants political powe 
over the Territories. Let us bear in mind, then, that it can only be an im 
plied power—to be exercised by a limited government—over a region the 
common property of the States which created this limited government; and 
the inference is irresistible that it must be exercised in the spirit of th 
political system out of which this limited government springs. It would 
follow if the power were expressly granted, but follows with greater fore« 
since it is only derivative. What, then, is the spirit of the system? | 
answer, the equality of the States—local sovereignty in all matters of interior 
and domestic concern, embracing the great mass of powers that belong to 
government; as if, for example, fixing the relations of parent and child, 
guardian and ward, master and servant—regulating the general rights of 
property, the course of inheritance, and the innumerable conditions that 
grow out of the social and political state. Hence it never has been pre- 
tended that Congress may invade them to control their free action on these 
and other kindred subjects. It is apart from the objects for which the 
States made the Federal Government, and prescribed the orbit in which it 
should move. Carry the idea to the Territories. What are they? to whom 
do they belong? who are to inhabit them? and what are to be their political 
relations to the rest of the Confederacy? They are regions of country ac 
quired by the common efforts and treasure of all the States; they belong, 
therefore, to the States for common use and enjoyment; the citizens of the 
States are to inhabit them ; and when the population shall be sufficient, they 
ire to become egual members of the Union. 

‘Sir, [care not for refined distinctions or the subtleties of verbal criticism 
[ repeat the broad and plain proposition, that if Congress may intervene on 
this subject, it may intervene on any other; and having thus surrendered 
the principle, and broken away from constitutional limitations, you are 
drawn into the very lap of arbitrary power. By this doctrine you may 
erect a despotism under the American system. The whole theory is a 
libel on our institutions. It carries us back to the abhorrent principles of 
British colonial authority, against which we made the issue of independence. 
{ have never acquiesced in this odious claim, nor will I believe that it cap 
abide the test of public scrutiny. The bill on our table repudiates it, and 
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only wants fearless advocates to make it thoroughly odious. The political 
Abolitionists think they can ride the storm of anti-slavery fanaticism; but 
I tell them, they have encountered here an element more powerful still. 
They must obliterate the memory of the principles on which our Govern- 
ment was founded ; they must undo the very texture of American mind ; 
they must substitute in the popular heart the dogmas of despotism for the 
doctrine of American liberty, before they can triumph over the principles of 
this bill. The South insists on it as embodying the doctrine of State 
equality, on which her very existence depends; but it should commend 
itself equally to all sections, because the underlying principle is not Northern 
or Southern, but American. It is true, that the subject of slavery happens 
to be the one at issue; but it is there as the representative of every other 
social and political right. The freedom of these new countries to establish 
their own institutions ought, therefore, to be as dear to the man from Maine 
as to the man from Florida. 
* * * * * * * 


“But, sir, if we reject the Bill, we open the waters of bitterness, to be 
sealed again in time, but not until these agitators have rioted a while in the 
confusions of the countr y; we blow high the flames to furnish habitations 
for these political Salamanders, who can exist only in the fires of domestic 
strife. But if it passes, the question will be removed forever from the halls 
of Congress, and deposited with the people, who can settle it in a manner 
answerable to their own views of interest and happiness. The occupation 
of Federal agitators will be gone, and a barrier will be erected against which 
the rampant spirit of modern fanaticism may rave in vain, and before which 
it will receive its signal overthrow. 

“In the excitement of debate on this subject heretofore, threats have 
been made on both sides. JZ have none to make, sir. I came from a State 
which is not in the habit of making threats. I believe that once, and only 
once, she uttered a political threat. That was in 1798, when the old Federal 
party struck at the vitals of the Constitution. On that occasion her warn- 
ing voice and firm attitude contributed to save our political system. If my 
time allowed, I believe I could prove that this Missouri prohibition Was a 
bantling of the same Federal party, scotched but not killed in the former 
conflicts. I believe that the sentiments I have expressed are those of the 
people I represent. I believe they are the sentiments of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, a State which has never taken an extreme political position ; 
a State which, lying in the centre of the Union, has always extended one 
hand to the North and the other to the South, to draw them together in the 
bonds of amity, and every pulsation of whose great heart sends the warm 
life-blood of affection to the remotest extremities of the Confederation.” 


It will be remembered, that this is the speech which nearly 
led to a duel between Mr. Breckinridge and the Hon. Francis 
B. Cutting. 


Some idea of the estimation in which Mr. Breckinridge was 
held at Washington, may be drawn from the fact, that upon the 
return of Hon. Pierre Soulé from Spain, he was offered the po- 
sition of Minister to that country, which he declined. After 
the close of the Thirty-third Congress, he returned to Ken- 
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tucky, and resumed the practice of his profession, intending to 
remain in retirement, at least for a time. But this was not to 
be; his country and his party could not dispense with his 
services, and he was, on the sixth day of June last, called from 
his retirement by the unanimous votes of the delegates of the 
Cincinnati Convention, to become one of the standard-bearers 
of the Democracy of the Union, as their Vice-Presidential can- 
didate. And this, too, after he had, in a speech of as much 
merit as modesty, requested that his name should be with 


drawn. 


OBERMANN. 


WE copy the following noble poem from the proof-sheets o1 
a volume of Poems, by Matthew Arnold, now in the press of 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. Mr. Arnold is the most promising 
young poet in England; he is worth a score of Dobells, Alex- 


ander Smiths, and Gerald Masseys. His book ought to make 


a sensation; and we have no doubt but it will. 


In front the awful Alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stair ; 

The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Close o’er it, in the air. 


Behind are the abandoned baths 
Mute in their meadows lone; 

The leaves are on the valley paths; 
The mists are on the Rhone— 


The white mists rolling like a sea. 
I hear the torrents roar. 

—Yes, Obermann, all speaks of thee 
I feel thee near once more. 


T turn thy leaves: I feel their breath 
Once more upon me roll; 

That air of languor, cold, and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul 
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Obermann. 1 


Fly hence, poor Wretch, whoe’er thou art, 
Condemned to cast about, 

All shipwreck in thy own weak heart, 
For comfort from without : 


A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign; 

A wounded human spirit turns 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 

Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their white snows; 


Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine, 

Though, as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine ; 


Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground ton 
Of human agony. 


Is it for this, because the sound 
Is fraught too deep with pain, 
That, Obermann! the world around 
So little loves thy strain ? 


Some secrets may the poet tell, 
For the world loves new ways. 

To tell too deep ones is not well; 
It knows not what he says. 


Yet of the spirits who have Teigned 
In this our troubled day, 

I know but two who have attained 
Save thee, to see their way. 


By England’s lakes, in gray old age, 
lis quiet home one keeps ;* 
And one, the strong, much-toiling Sage, 
In German Weimar sleeps. 


‘* Written in November, 1849. 
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But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate ; 

And Goethe’s course few sons of men 
May think to emulate. 


For he pursued a lonely road, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan ; 
Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man. 


Strong was he, with a spirit free 
From mists, and sane, and clear ; 
Clearer, how much! than ours: yet we 
Have a worse course to steer. 


For though his manhood bore the blast 
Of Europe’s stormiest time, 

Yet in a tranquil world was passed 
His tenderer youthful prime. 


But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe. 


Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed, to attain 

Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain. 


And then we turn, thou sadder Sage! 
To thee: we feel thy spell. 

The hopeless tangle of our age— 
Thou too hast scanned it well. 


Immovable thou sittest ; still 
As death ; composed to bear. 

Thy head is clear, thy feeling chil— 
And icy thy despair. 
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Yes, as the Son of Thetis said, 
One hears thee saying now— 
Greater by far than thou are dead; 
Strive not: die also thou. | 


Ah! two desires toss about i 
The poet’s feverish blood. 
One drives him to the world without, i 
And one to solitude. | 

' 


The glow, he cries, the thrill of life— 
Where, where do these abound ?— 
Not in the world, not in the strife 
Of men, shall they be found. | 


i He who hath watched, not shared, the strife, 
Knows how the day hath gone; 
He only lives with the world’s life 
Who hath renounced his own. 


To thee we come, then. Clouds are rolled ' 
Where thou, O Seer, art set; 
Thy realm of thought is drear and cold— 
The world is colder yet! 


And thou hast pleasures too to share 
With those who come to thee: 

Balms floating on thy mountain air, 
And healing sights to see. 


How often, where the slopes are green 
On Jaman, hast thou sate 

By some high chalet door, and seen 
The summer day grow late, 


And darkness steal o’er the wet grass 
With the pale crocus starred, 

And reach that glimmering sheet of glass 
Beneath the piny sward, 


i 
Lake Leman’s waters, far below: 
And watched the rosy light 
Fade from the distant peaks of snow: 
And on the air of night 
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Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play : 

Listened, and felt thyself grow young ; 
Listened, and wept—Away ! 


Away the dreams that but deceive! 
And thou, sad Guide, adieu! 

I go; Fate drives me: but I leave 
Half of my life with you. 


We, in some unknown Power's employ, 
Move on a rigorous line: 

Can neither, when we will, enjoy; 
Nor, when we will, resign. 


I in the world must live: but thou, 
Thou melancholy Shade! 

Wilt not, if thou can’st see me now, 
Condemn me, nor upbraid. 


For thou art gone away from earth, 
And place with those dost claim, 

The Children of the Second Birth 
Whom the world could not tame ; 


And with that small transfigured Band, 
Whom many a different way 
Conducted to their common land, 
Thou learn’st to think as they. 


Christian and pagan, king and slav« 
Soldier and anchorite, 

Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight. 


Chey do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 

Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


There without anger thou wilt see 


Him who obeys thy spell 
1 


No more, so he but rest, like thee, 


Unsoiled :—and so, Farewell! 


Obermann. 


Farewell !—Whether thou now liest near 
That much-loved inland sea 

The ripples of whose blue waves cheer 
Vevey and Meillerie, 


And in that gracious region bland, 
Where with clear-rustling wave 

The scented pines of Switzerland 
Stand dark round thy green grave, 


3etween the dusty vineyard walls 
Issuing on that green place 

The early peasant still recalls 
The pensive stranger's face, 


And stoops to clear thy moss-grown date 
Ere he plods on again ;— 

Or whether, by maligner Fate, 
Among the swarms of men, 


Where between granite terraces 
The blue Seine rolls her wave, 

The Capital of Pleasure sees 
Thy hardly heard-of grave— 


Farewell! Under the sky we part, 
In this stern Alpine dell. 

O unstrung will! O broken heart! 
A last, a last farewell! 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 





FOREIGN.—SPAIN. 


Orprr reigns in Warsaw. Reaction resumes its sway i.. Madrid and 
Saragossa. The capitulation of the latter and the entry of General Dulce, 
bring the revolution to an untimely end. Nothing has been gained. The 
people have shed their blood once more uselessly. O'Donnell takes the 
place of Espartero; and a system of bad laws, general peculation and inca- 
pacity is reinaugurated under another puppet; whilst a lascivious Queen 
maintains at once her own and lust’s dominion over an abused and degraded 
nation. Some of the reflections of the London Zimes on the late occur- 
rences in that unhappy kingdom are worth quoting : 


“Those who had begun to indulge the hope that Spain was at last entering on 
the enjoyment of constitutional rights, and that after many dark and stormy pas- 
sages was destined to a long period of moderate and rational freedom, can not but 
feel regret at the re-establishment of the government of the sword in its unmiti- 
gated form. The coup d’état which has given O’Donnell the dictatorship, from 
which even now the Queen and the party who have profited by it are secretly 
struggling to free themselves, is unique of itskind. It was projected and executed 
by a — member of the government against all his colleagues, as against the 
great liberal party of Spain. 

“Civil war is the greatest scourge that can befall a nation. It can only be 
understood or justified when the struggle is for a throne. The liberals of Spain 
shed their blood for seven long years, and afterwards at various periods, in defence 
of the present dynasty against the stupid and dismal despotism of Don Carlos, But 
no such object palliated the acts by which the present government rais« 5 itself to 
power. O’Donnell shed the blood of his countrymen for no avowed political prin- 
es for no cause of social security, for no dyn: istic question; he decimated them 
with grape and cannon ball to establish a ministerial domination to which a preca- 
rious existence is allotted, for when all constitutional control is destroyed the goy- 
ernment of Camarillas will not fail to reappear; and what a Camarilla government 
means Spain well knows. There is no reason why the O’Donnell regime should be 
an exception to the general rule; other governments not less arbitrary, not less 
powerful than his, have fallen victims to it. The governments of Narvaez, Pachecho, 
Narvaez _ Count Clonard, (which lasted but a single day,) B ravo-Mur illo, 
Lersunki, Sartorius, Cordova, (known in Spain as the ‘grapeshot ministry,’ and in 
which two of O’Donnell’s present colleagues figured,) all perished under the baleful 
influence of the Camarilla, up to that of Espartero, which fell in a single night, and 
made way for a ministry of violence, whose turn will come sooner or later. Such 
is the stability of regime unchecked or unprotected by a constitutional system, how- 
ever imperfect. 

“What the next act of the ruler of Spain will be it is difficult to say. He may 
think it prudent, though it may be doubted whether he will do so, to re-establish 
the constitution accorded by Narvaez in 1845, or to promulgate one of his own 
manufacture, on condition of imitating the conduct of all his predecessors, with one 
exception, and violating it whenever it suits his caprice or interferes with his own 
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interests. The end of this regime will, in all probability, be hastened by the same 
means by which it came into existence. A Spanish proverb says: ‘Quien a hierro 
mata a hierra muere. Sic vita, finis ita. But into whose hands will the heritage 
fall? Narvaez is on the watch to recover the command of his legions; and the 
dozen or so of generals who commanded the garrison during the bloody struggle, 
and who rivalled each other in the sort of energy which is employed to conduct it 
to success, will fall out among themselves on the division of the booty. 

‘But whatever be the future destinies of the country where such strange events 
take place, the few friends whom adversity has left him admit, almost without 
exception, that the career of Espartero is now indeed at an end. It is now thirteen 
years since his first overthrow (and it must be said, not a glorious one) from still 
higher state than that from which a dark intrigue has just hurled him. In 1840 he 
was raised by the united voice of the people and the army to a post which few 
subjects not of royal blood in any country attain—that of Regent of the kingdom. 
A military insurrection in Madrid and in Pampeluna, in 1841, and in Barcelona, in 
1842, with partial outbreaks elsewhere, got up in the interest of Queen Christina, 
were without difficulty and with little bloodshed put down ; and they seemed rather 
to prove the stability of his government, which promised to attain its legal termi- 
nation. Within one year from that date disturbances again occurred in Andalusia 
and Catalonia, which ordinary energy might have repressed, but which the irresolu- 
tion of the Regent encouraged. In the month of May, 1843, they assumed a more 
serious aspect, and Espartero left Madrid with a numerous army and with every prob- 
ability of crushing all resistance. He halted on his march ; he lingered at Albecete 
for no accountable object, but as if he wished to leave to his enemies every chance 
against him. Within little more than a month from that date he was a fugitive, 
abandoned by the troops that had not long before idolized him, and flying, almost 
alone, to the nearest seaport, with Concha, as the avenger of blood, following in 
hot haste in his track, and the Regent soon shrank into the refugee. Other divi- 
sions of the army, under the command of Zurbano and Seoane, set out at the same 
time from Saragossa to make head against the insurrection. By forced night 
marches they reached the plains of Torrejon de Ardoz, not far from Vicalvaro, 
where, two years ago, O’Donnell himself was in rebellion against the government 
of Sartorius. There they encountered a numerous body of troops under Narvaez 
A bloody battle was believed to be imminent, for the minds of men and leaders on 
both sides were greatly excited, and had more than one injury to avenge. The 
result was ludicrous. A few shots were exchanged between the skirmishers, and 
Seoane was preparing to charge, when General Shelley stepped out from the 
ranks of the enemy, harangued the troops on the opposite sides, and called on them 
to fraternize with his force. The summons was at once obeyed, the butt ends of 
the muskets were thrown up, shouts were raised, and in a few minutes two armies, 
so lately drawn up in hostile array, mingled as friends and brothers, and marched 
together to Madrid, where every preparation for resistance had been made, but 
where none was offered. Espartero, who had taken refuge on board an English 
vessel, was already on his way to England, where he was destined to remain for 
years, 

‘‘Espartero’s career is now at an end. When comparatively young, and in the 
full bloom of his reputation, his popularity and his power, he was unable to make 
head against his enemies and the enemies of free government; it is not likely that 
he can do so now, when broken down in spirit and in health, with years and infir- 
mities increasing on him, and with his heart embittered by the ingratitude of those 


who owe their all to him. The submission of Saragossa to O’Donnell’s rule—of 


that city where his popularity was greatest, and where his influence was believed 
to be supreme—must be to him the severest blow he has as yet sustained. The 
remainder of his life must pass in privacy, for his best and most faithful friends 
admit that, under any circumstances, Espartero is no longer fit to assume a lead in 
a country even less distracted than Spain. He will leave behind him the reputa- 
tion of a well-meaning, honest, but irresolute character. Few will deny that he 
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was a good man; but all will admit that, even under the most favorable circum 
stances, he wanted the qualities of a great one.” 


We permit ourselves this lengthened extract, on account of the historical 
facts detailed in it. Whatever become of O’Donnell or Espartero, one thing 
is clear, namely, that the appearance of stability and repose, which the Eu- 
ropean world has worn upon its surface since the convulsion of 1848, is 
altogether holloyy and delusive. Ancient usage, inveterate habits, feudalism 
the concentrated power of wealth, the daily habit of submission to aristo- 
cratic dictation, have frustrated, by their influences, so far, every popular 
attempt. But every attempt has weakened their power. The want of 
education in constitutional forms, and general enlightenment as to the prin- 
ciples of government, have formed the radical defect in every popular move- 
ment upon the continent of Europe. In Spain, which is about the most 
ignorant and behind-the-age country in the world, these influences and de- 
fects must continue operative, and hostile to the establishment of a better 
form of government, or the administration of better laws, for a longer pe- 
riod than amongst her continental neighbors. We have little hope of Spain ; 
but we can not forego the idea, that a new life is yet in store for Italy, 
or believe that the halls, which echoed to the tread of either Brutus, shall 
be for ever mute to sounds of freedom. Believe us, Europe has some thing 
to hope from Italy. Our article on the Carbonari, this month, gives a little 
glimpse into the way things work below the surface. There are also hol 
low places under Naples, and catacombs at Rome. Strange sounds are 
sometimes heard there o’ nights. But King Bomba and Pio Nono, when 
they go a bat-fowling or rat-catching, never find any body or any thing but 
the bones of the dead. For all that, there may be a shaking among the dry 
bones on the top of the earth before long. Hey—presto—change! and you 
see, as the conjuror says, the crown falls off the king’s head, and a little 
devil pops out of a box, and runs away with it. There is something in 
this, if their philosophy could but find it out. 


FRANCE. 


Meantime that dear Emperor, the little man who came after his uncle, and 
its up too late o’ nights conning over the traditions of the first Empire, is 
revolving schemes of Empire. When he was playing for the crown he took 
eare to prevent being cut at the election, by giving the army a “cold cut” 
and champagne “a discretion” beforehand; and anticipated the review of 
his conduct as President, in the chamber, by a review of horse, foot, and 
artillery at Versailles. Next he extended the republican and imperial symp: 
thies to Italy, by setting up Pio Nono. When he will knock him down is 
another question. After that he pulled some chesnuts out of a very hot 
Russian fire with poor John Bull’s paw. John’s paw was badly burned, 
and John’s head is sore yet; but his time to growl has not come, and of 
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course like a sensible bear, as he is, John sucks it in silence. All this while 
France of course is standing on a volcano. But France has been standing 
on a volcano so long, that it would be a great comfort, indeed, if she would 
have the sense to walk away to a cooler place. We would also suggest the 
propriety of her sitting down upon the first seat she may find handy, whe- 
ther a throne imperial or a three-legged stool, and resting herself a bit, for 
really if the national legs are as tired of standing as we are of hearing of 
it, they must be ready to drop off with fatigue. 

We are near enough now, however, to make European events almost like 


home events, and to give them a present and pressing interest. Years of 


convulsion have passed over continental Europe, terrible as an equinoctia] 
storm; but, like the storm, they have only blown down a few steeples, top- 
pled over some essentially crazy political barns and out-houses, and passing 
away, leave a clear heaven and the same fructifying sun to shine and smile 
upon unmoved legitimacy and safe-housed absolutism. The storm has blown 
over, and the old land-marks begin to reappear as the ground dries and the 
fences are put in order again. Here and there a disputed boundary line be- 
tween neighbors continues to give trouble. The northern Thor lifts up his 
icy hammer, and says—“ be quiet, or it falls”; and Thor’s hammer is yet the 
hammer of fate in the Europe of to-day. ‘ Orion’s studded belt is dim,” and 
above all the political planets, stars, and meteors, the northern bear lowers 
black and grim. The great difficulty with the French broth appears to be 
that there are too many cooks by half, and never a “Soyer” amongst them 
all. Meantime, and in spite of every party’s burning its fingers by turns, 


Louis Napoleon, properly called, ‘le petit Napoleon,” gains in the scale of 


chances, and the probabilities of his being engaged, at an increase of salary, 
for another season decidedly increase. France, la belle France, is a droll 
coquette. Give her a “grand passion” every now and then, and she can be 
happy the rest of her time in any little “liaison” which fortune throws in 
the way of her caprice. So Napoleonic Marshals and Dukes are put on her 
visiting list again, and have the extré to the “réunions politiques” for the 
season. German unity stands still in “supposition and surmise.” With 
Austria and Prussia for divisors, it is hard to get at any kind of a quotient, 
whilst, to complicate the process of political arithmetic, England and France 
take a pedagogic attitude, and threaten the birch if the sum is not done to 
please them. France also, having assumed the character of Visitor to the 
continental foundations, tells the usher-kings they had better not go on with 
their ciphering in long division till Louis uncurls his moustache, and Brit- 
annia lays aside her ferule. ‘Throughout Italy a charming quiet prevails ; 
the quiet of a man who, having been robbed of all, and beaten until left for 
dead by bandits and assassins, crawls behind a wall to meditate vengeance 


and watch his time, trusting that the customary debauch of the robber band 
will give him an opportunity of setting fire to their stronghold, and roasting 
them like so many chesnuts. The great Condottieri are not quite asleep yet, 
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however ; Bomba is amusing his leisure by an absolutist imitation of Carrier 
and Fouquier Tinville, in pleasing little ‘“/usillades” and “ noyades,” and 
trying the suspected parties after they have been comfortably shot or 
drowned, hanged or bayonetted on the pleasant plains and in the limpid 
waters of Sicily. Admirably seconded by his French allies, in the Papal 
states, the political atmosphere of Italy is very much like that of a slaughter- 
house. The comparison is unsavory, but the facts are too foul for a nicer 
one. Piedmont alone keeps a little candle burning amid the surrounding 
gloom. It shines like a good deed in that naughty world. She has obtained 
a form of representative government, the basis of all true freedom, and 
earnest of wholesome progress and constitutional liberty. The king is not 
anxious to concede more, but where constitutions grow up, as trees grow in 
the natural world, from the soil, striking down a root below for every branch 
they extend above it, kings are its creatures, not its limiters; they do not 
concede rights, they exist by reason of them: they become the first magis- 
trates of national communities, not royal robbers by the grace of God, whose 
name has been so long blasphemed by the infamous trickery of the unna- 
tural association. If the little candle in Piedmont last through the present 
brief night of European reaction, the day seems not far distant when John 
Milton’s prayer is to be answered, and those first martyred saints, of reli- 
gious and political liberty, avenged, whose “bones once whitened on the 
Alpine mountains cold.” Spain as we have already seen has been playing 
revolution; but the piece appears to have been badly gotten up, and the 
actors very imperfect in their parts. In fact, Spain is a mere French-English 
cat’s-paw and dependency, and a broadside from an English frigate, or a co- 
lumn of French troops on the wrong side of the Bidassoa, will finish the 
quarrel, whatever it may be. It amounts to nothing, therefore, what the 
names of the native performers may be, so long as the piece always winds 
up by an English Admiral’s or a French Marshal’s walking in, sending the 
bad boys to the guard-house, and asking the Government, for the time being, 
to supper on board the flag-ship or into the General’s marquee to dinner 
and “direction.” O’Donnell talks of a general election, and snubs the 
Cortes. What a general election in Spain may mean, we profess to have 
no idea of. Possibly it has something to do with the course of politics 
there, but as the political stream in that country runs as often up hill 
as down, we have no means of ascertaining what its head and fall may be. 
In fact, they depend so little upon the laws of gravitation which govern the 
particles in other countries, that they never seem to think of applying it to 
the proper mechanics of government. Wind-mills take the place of water- 
mills, and political Don Quixotes run a tilt at them all the year round. On 
the whole, there is a little gleam of light breaking—a little star in the Euro- 
pean horizon. 

In spite, however, of the rumbling below, there are brave doings on top 
of French earth. Pelissier is made a Duke, and the hero of the Malakoff is 
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the first expression of Louis the Third’s intention to follow out in all things 
the policy of his uncle. Meantime, Louis himself, although politically re- 
markably well furnished with ‘‘ back-bone,” is reported to be suffering phy- 
sically from an affection of the spine, and, his health being in a critical state, 
seeks repose at Biarritz. What a strange solution of the continuity of des- 
potism his death would effect; and how many lines upon the map of Europe 


would be altered by it. 
DOMESTIC. 


Here great events are on the gale, and each hour brings a varying tale 
‘he Central American difficulty charms no more. We have quarrels near- 
er home. Talking of quarrels: the English papers are going into quiet 
little eestasies of enjoyment over the idea of our knocking our heads together 
on the slave question. Dear uncle John, when the brains are out the man will 
i We admit that we have been exhibiting a plentiful lack of wisdom for 


ile. 
some time past, but the brains are in still, and if Alton Locke, tailor and poet, 
was not altogether crazy, the “rascal rabble,” over whom the anointed, kings, 
lords, and bishops, are, of their own inherent right, set to pinch and peel, to 
riot and to revel, are more likely to break the political machine to pieces with 
Reform club in the hand of the brutal giant Despair, than full-fed common- 
sense Yankeedom is to make a weak surrender of uncounted blessings. The 
mud demons, and huge ugly slime monsters are crawling out into the sun- 
shine and thrusting their hideous heads into throne rooms, and tossing 
ibout crowns and sceptres, and other such trumpery, constructively, in a 
strange fashion lately. It looks fateful over yonder amongst you neighbors 
f England; and the rest of Europe may not be a hundred years ahead of 
you in sorrows and repentances. 

With us, in spite of the natural sympathy between John Bull and Black 
Republicanism, and his warm recommendation of that party to his Yankee 
cousins as the best kind of mallet and wedge for splitting them up into little 
bits, and giving him a chance to help himself to the pieces—with us, Black 

tepublicanism is running rapidly down at heel. Its stock is already at a 
discount, and long before November will be hawked about the street and 
find no takers even on time. Kentucky and her democratic vote has opened 
the eyes of all the foxy old politicians engaged in engineering Fremont into 
the Presidency of the Grand Federal Joint Stock Mariposa Mining and Bank- 
ing Company, and they are casting about on every side for a chance to sell 
him out. Itwas a cruel thing of them to injure the poor young man’s pros- 


pects in life by making him ridiculous. 

From all the signs of the times, it seems as if Vermont would vote for him, 
a fact which we can only attribute to the state of society in that benighted 
region. A friend of ours, who has lately been spending some time in Rut- 
land, informs us that all the white folks’ “help” there eat at the same table 
with their employers; but the principal negro of the place, who is head 
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porter at the railroad, and has two white servants, will not permit them to 
sit at the same table with him! Of course in a State where white folk are 
not half so good as the pure African, Fremont’s chances are undeniable. 





Outside of Vermont, we believe there are about thirty States, and of these, 
according to the nearest calculation, something like twice fifteen are sure for 
Buck and Breck. Are not even our enemies ready to admit that the Au- 
gust elections point that way: Texas 10,000; Alabama 10,000; Kentucky 
10,000; Arkansas 5000; North-Carolina 10,000; Missouri 20,000! 65,000 
majority already in six States. What will we do with the whole thirty at 
that rate? 

At 12 o’clock, noon, August 18th, Congress adjourned, the Black Repub- 
licans of the House refusing to vote the regular appropriation for the 
army, unless the House amendment restricting military operations in 
Kansas, and disarming the militia there, was agreed to by the Senate. The 
Senate refused to agree to the factious and revolutionary proposition, and 
the army bill was lost. It is not necessary to characterize the action of the 
House. Every right-thinking man in the country views it in the same 
light. It is the last resort of a desperate and abandoned faction to coerce 
the government into unconstitutional and revolutionary measures. It has 
already aroused a sentiment in the hearts of the great majority of the 
people of the United States, which will express itself audibly at the ballot- 
boxes in November. They see to what Black Republicanism tends. They 
recognize its treasonous and revolutionary character, and they will crush 
it. It is, perhaps, the best thing which could have happened. Without 
this daringly factious act upon the part of that insane band of fanatics, 
some honest men might have yet continued to doubt whether their designs 
were in reality as dangerous to the peace and safety of the Union as the 
Democratic party has charged them to be. Now there is no veil interposed 
between their bad designs and the inquiring eye of honesty. They have 
thrown aside all disguise and abandoned dissimulation. They have dared 
to act out their nature, and we see Hale, Giddings, Sumner, Seward, and 
their frantic crew of dissolutionists, in all their native ugliness and defor- 
mity. After the earnest of their purpose given by their refusal to vote the 
necessary supplies to carry on the government, the country must indeed be 
stark and raving mad if, bya common impulse, it do not hurl them from 
power, and close every avenue of the public welfare against them as robbers 
and murderers. ’ 

On the 20th the President called them together again, in Extra Session. 
Up to the time of our going to press they have continued to hold the same 
position of hostility to good government, and to display, if possible, a more 
shameless effrontery than ever. The whole Abolition press of the country 
is hounding them on to revolution, and invoking civil war as a blessing. 
God help the maniacs, and God protect and preserve our beloved country 
from their frenzied folly. If we were not secure in the knowledge that the 
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first week in November will see the triumph of the Democracy in the 
election of James Buchanan, and a majority of the lower house, we should 
indeed despair. 

Speaking of Kansas, it will, we think, strike every fair and reflecting 
man, that the “bloody inventions” of Black Republicanism must, long 
before next November, ‘return to plague the inventors.” The even-handed 
justice which has always marked the conduct of the American people when 
acting upon that “ sober second thought” which follows so hard upon the 
worst epochs of popular frenzy, will commend “the poisoned chalice” to 
the lips of the Beechers, Sumners and Greeleys, and all the reckless crew 
of agitators. For months every newspaper under their control, and every 
pulpit defiled by their presence, has echoed the cunning falsehoods about 
Southern border-ruffianism. By dint of taunts and bravado these incen- 
diaries did egg on certain foolish Missourians to riotous behavior. But 
exasperated as they were, and had a right to be, by the incessantly 
reiterated attacks of the Abolition disunionists, the acts committed by the 
Pro-slavery men in Kansas never rose above the dignity of a riot, and were 
easily checked by the properly-constituted authorities. After a little while, 
indeed, they ceased entirely. Peace revisited all parts of the territory; 
men resumed their ordinary mode of life; business began to flourish, and 
tranquillity resumed its accustomed sway. Of course, as all Mr. Fremont’s 
chances lay in exciting Northern indignation on account of Missouri border- 
ruffianism, this state of things was viewed by the Abolition managers with 
feelings of the deepest alarm and chagrin. Bloodshed, fire, and battle must 
be had in Kansas at any price; and since the Missourians could no longer 
be fooled into unlawful acts by Black Republican taunts and reviling— 
since they had seen through its game, and resolved to block it by a masterly 


inactivity, it must be procured by other means. ‘Therefore, a force of 


‘* Pree-State Men,” that is, Black Republican Fremonters, are forthwith 
dispatched into the territory by the high-priest of the order of the Holy 
Rifles, and charged to burn, murder, and destroy. And they have obeyed 
their instructions. They have out-Heroded Herod, out-Beechered Beecher. 
\fter howling for months over imaginary outrages committed by others, 
Black Republicanism has shown its hand, and perpetrated a series of real 
outrages, without provocation, without warning, without allowing its miser- 
able victims the chance of mercy or escape. We have it, therefore, placed 
before the county, by its own act and procuration, in its real and veritable 
colors. We have its carpet-knights, who talk daggers they dare not use, 
in Congress and the Senate-Chamber, factiously combining to paralyze the 
arm of government by refusing the supplies necessary to sustain the army 
and the national workshops; practically and efficiently aided in the work 
of disunion and revolution by their bands of hired murderers and Free-soil 
ruffians in the vexed and unhappy territory they have selected as the 
scape-goat for their nefarious schemes of political aggrandisement. And 
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yet, in the face of these patent and notorious facts, with the disgracefu 


story of their machinations open and clear before all men, flourishing alof 
the dripping dagger which they have plunged with their own hands int 
the bosom of “bleeding Kansas,” these negro-maniacs—these Fremont 
swash-bucklers and stabbers—are going about the country, ranting an 


roaring about ‘‘ Southern aggression.” 

Andrew H. Reeder parades himself before an audience of withered 
tabbies and canting political parsons, at the New-York Tabernacle, and 
talks—Heaven save the mark !—of the Democracy desiring to make Kansas 
a slave State. Mr. Reeder, and all his aiders and abettors in this contest, 
know that the allegation is false. They know that the Democracy ask for 
nothing, and will consent to nothing that interferes with the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. They know that we have never desired, and will 
never permit the question to be settled upon any other basis than the will 
of the majority. But they avoid and dodge that issue; they dare not meet 
it. They dare not submit their case upon the real evidence. They rely 
upon hired ruffians and suborned witnesses. Every fact must be tortured 
and twisted awry, and every event horribly be-painted with the gory colors 
of their own trade of agitation and bloodshed, before they will permit the 
case to go to the jury. Happily, for the sake of truth and the stability of 
government, these violent efforts to make the worse appear the better 
reason, seldom fail to defeat themselves. This is the last expiring effort o! 
fanaticism. It has come to a head, and when the huge imposthume bursts 
as it will in November, the body politic will speedily recover, and perhap 
enjoy a sounder health from the natural discharge of the foul matter whic! 
has been so long collecting. 


MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By the author of “Olive.” New-York; Harper 

THERE are not many readable novels published now-a-( in fact, tl 

w that when one goes into the country for a week or two, it takes about as | 

hunt up and decide what new books to take along to read, as it does to pack uj 
the usual number of trunks, and to get fairly under way. The men and wome: 


who wrote the good books of old time seem to have gone into some other bus 


ess: some of them, alas! have gone dead! We can all of us read a novel bj 
Dickens or Thackeray ; and most of us can read what Bulwer chooses to put hi 


1 
shall ha 


meto. Miss Bronte had a strong hold on us in her day; but we 


7 144) ' » te CARAnee om , a’filas 
from that source. The poor little lady is “down among the ,ceaa 


. 
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The sweetest and prettiest woman novelist now living, and writing in England, is 
Miss Dinah Mulock, the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” John Halifax is 
not her best book, take it as a whole; but it has some charming chapters and bits 


} 


ind is really a work of genius. The opening portions of the story, in which the boyish 
rugeles of this Nature’s gentleman are depicted, are capitally done. The picture 
of his life in the old Quaker's tan-yard, and the spirited and sensible manner in 
which he quelled a bread-riot at midnight, are worthy the author of “ Jane Eyre.” 
When John is married and successful in life, the story necessarily loses much of its 


[t is pleasantly written; but it does not charm, like the first chapters. 


here is one English peculiarity about the story: Miss Mulock makes John’s father 





a gentleman before him. To be sure he knows nothing of his respected parent; his 
itten, ‘Guy Hali- 
ax, Gentleman.” Still he 7s a gentleman. An American author would have com - 


menced John’s nobility of nature with himself. 


Herald's College lies in an old Greek Testament, in which is 





This will not answer over the 
water. They have changed all that there, or rather it never was there to change. 


This trifling incident shows the radical difference between the two nations, 


If you want a pleasant book to run through io your leisure moments—one that 
vill stir up the kindly feelings of your nature, you will do well to get “ John Hali- 
” 


( 


The States and T itertes of the Great West: including Ohio, India a, Lillis ots, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Vith 
6 Table of Distances, & Max: and numerous Tlastrdlions, Buy Jacob Ferris, New 
iv 2 Wi Amo og «we M lliga be L856. 
THE value of this volume, as a practical guide to the emigrant, can scarcely be 


stimated. It sets forth, in the clearest and most condensed form, the various 





resources, advantages and drawbacks of the unpeopled empires which we group 
gether under the common title of the Great West; it points out the most direct 


routes and modes of conveyance, and describes the districts best adapted for agri- 





cultural, commercial, and mining operations. Its account of the mines of Lake 


Superior can not fail to arouse the attention of men of enterprise and capital to the 
inexhaustible treasures of copper, silver, and iron which are there comparatively 





neglected. The map and explanations which accompany it afford a comprehensive 
ie vast water communications—as yet but partially developed—which 


onnect the “ Great West” with the cities of the Atlantic sea-board, and all other 


portions of the continent. We can well believe that the author has “ visited 





vast regions he describes, for he writes as one “ hav- 





almost every portion” of th 


ing knowledge of the eye”: and as far as the practical part of the book is con- 





il a Vv guide and reference. But in those 
ehap ermits himself to be drawn from the solid ground of 
Fant 





1istory and politics, we have rarely seen a more piti- 





able object than he makes of himself by his flounderings and self-contradictions 
Indeed the contrast is violent between the plain, strong, common-sense of his 
lescription of Kansas as a home for the emigrant, and the highfalutin bombast of 


what he puts forth as the true history of that much-talked-of Territory. The facts 





‘the book deserve the hig the speculati 


ns and theories may pass for 





wh } ty . “Ar 
what they are worth. 
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Trow's New-York City Directory. Compiled by H. Wilson. or the year ending 
May 1, 1857. New-York: John F. Trow, 377 and 379 Broadway. 


WueENn wearied by the perusal of some of the namby-pamby trash with which 
the literary market is now deluged, we have sometimes felt inclined to forswear all 
other books except the Bible, the Cookery-Book, and the City Directory. But of 
this latter only, have we time, just at present, to discourse. It is a work of emi- 
nent concentration, and totally devoid of fancy. It is full enough of “ facts, sir 
facts,” to please the concentrated essence of a thousand Mr. Gradgrinds. The labor 
of canvassing and compilation would take a hard-working man about twenty years of 
the most active portion of his life; and yet the task of collecting materials was com- 
menced on the 2d of last May, and the volume was written, printed, bound, and 
ready for delivery by the 16th of the following June! What an army of collabora- 
teurs must the industrious Mr. Wilson have employed! There are some errors in 
the book—at least, so we are told in the preface; but as yet we have not been 
able to find any, though the delivery of our Review may be considered a very 
stringent test. But there ave errors, we suppose; and it would be equally absurd 
and unreasonable to expect perfection. This, however, we can safely say, that th 

Mirectory before us is more carefully and clearly compiled than any we hav 
hitherto seen; and its arrangement is so simple that we can fix our eye at a 
glance on whatever name or fact we desire to become acquainted with. To cor 


clude with a doubtful quotation, and still more dubious pun, 


1 


“Tt is a wondrous work, I rrow !” 


The Piazza Tales. By Herman Melwille. New-York: Dix & Edwards. 


1 c.3 


THE author of “Typee” and “Omoo” requires none of “the tricks of the 
trade” to secure a favorable audience for a collection of tales upon which he seen 
to have lavished even more than his usual care. As criticism is exhausted, and t 
much eulogy does not suit our taste, we shall confine ourselves as briefly as possi- 
ble to an enumeration of the dishes, adapted to various palates, and disagreeable 
to none, which the purchasers of this book will find set forth before them. T! 
book takes its name from the first story of six, which are here re-collected from 
the magazines in which they originally appeared. They are called respectivel 
“The Piazza,” “‘ Bartleby,” ‘ Benito Cereno,” “The Lightning-rod Man”—a story 
which excited great attention when originally published in Putnam's Monthly— 
“The Encantadas; or, Enchanted Islands,” and the “ Bell Tower.” All of them 
exhibit that peculiar richness of language, descriptive vitality, and splendidly som- 
bre imagination which are the author’s characteristics. Perhaps the admirers of 
Edgar Poe will see, or think they see, an imitation of his concentrated gloom in t} 
wild, weird tale, called ‘“ Bartleby:” in the ‘‘ Bell Tower,” as well, there is a broad 
tinge of German mysticism, not free from some resemblance to Poe. As a compa 
nion for the sultry summer months, and a country residence, we can fancy n 
volume more agreeable: the tales are perfect in themselves, and would each forr 


ast of a long summer’s noon. 














